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REFACR 

— :o: — 

A YEAR ago I had the honour of giving this Lecture on 
" Old Clapham," which was written in the spring of 1885, 
to an audience at the Clapham Hall, who were pleased to 
express their wishes that it should be printed A wish, 
which thanks to the generous friend to whom this book is 
dedicated, I am now able to comply with. 

I have added somewhat to the original, which was only 
intended to occupy a couple of hours ; but no attempt at a 
History of Clapham is intended. My object has been only 
to awaken an interest in the place, and above all things to 
remind my Clapham friends of those great names who 
once made the name of their parish famous. 

I have an affection for Clapham Common ; and when I 
stand on it and mark the evening sun setting with that 
peculiar glory, which it often does over Battersea Rise, I 
am reminded by its splendour of that beneficent light which 
emanated thence, and shed its benign rays over the dark 
places of this earth, enabling men to see those forms of 
evil which had so long oppressed mankind 

Great men lived here ; great deeds were done here in 
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the cause of suffering humanity. True religion throve 
and flourished here; this was the home of great en- 
thusiasts — a word sometimes despised nowadays, but de- 
rived, I am told, from two Greek words, meaning " God 
within." 

J. W. G. 



Chass Lodgk, Clapham Common, 
Christmas Day, 1886. 
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The eminent preacher of the Temple Church, Dr.Vaughan, 
on the occasion of the nine-hundredth anniversary of that 
venerable edifice, gave three very noteworthy pieces of 
advice — "Interrogate the past," "Occupy the present," 
" Trust the future." The first of these recommendations I 
will follow in my present task, which is to collect together 
some of the scattered reminiscences of the parish in which 
it has been my good fortune to find a home. 

Tet in looking backward into the past, I must disclaim 
any idea of believing in the good old times, which some 
writers are so fond of admiring. I believe, as a rule, 
mankind is better than it was ; the world is a happier 
place to live in than it used to be — knowledge is more 
generally diffused; hence ignorance and superstition do 
not work the same amount of mischief which they used 
to do. There is a greater appreciation of civilization and 
its blessings than has ever existed before, and the general 
standard of excellence and worth has been materially raised 
amongst all classes. I thank God for this ; and I here 
express my thankfulness ; but with the march of progress 
it is sometimes not possible to avoid feelings of regret 
Much that is good has been improved away; old forms 
and associations, old customs and ideas which one has 
grown to reverence, become rudely swept aside by the march 
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of time, and cme almost wishes that sometunes we might be 
allowed for awhile to stand stilL Tet this most not be. 
The tree that does not grow rots. The very condition of 
healthy life is change. Delay means loss of time and the 
missing of opportunities of progresa He who is content 
to rest satisfied with what he has done, will do no more 
good in his great life work. 

In Clapham all is changing, and so rapidly, too, that 
existing landmarks will in another generation be completely 
obliterated ; yet there is a look which inspires reverence 
about the old town and the Common. There is still an 
attempt to preserve the idea of a country town and a 
village green. There is an inn of the Hogarth type, with 
a detached sign-post in front of it; there are old houses 
with dormer windows and overhanging corniced eaves, and 
the pedimented doorways, which show the handwriting of 
the great Wren. 

Although the original manor house is gone, there are two 
houses still claiming the title. There are fine well-designed 
wrought-iron gateways, surmounted with crests of worthy 
families, whose very names are unrecorded and forgotten ; 
and even amongst those houses, which have a modem aspect 
and a plain brick front, the eye of the antiquary will detect 
something in the roof's form which carries him back to the 
age when the Lord Protector planted mulberry trees at 
Putney, and, it is said, in Clapham too. 

And of the Common itself how much may be said still. 
The goose is gone, and the gorse is going too — the turf is 
worn away, and looks brown and threadbare ; yet it is a 
noble expanse, rescued from the invading army of bricks 
and mortar, which surround it. 

The ditches are all filled up, and their line can no longer 
be traced, although it once formed frontiers of contending 
parishes. The ponds are circumscribed with posts and rails. 
The many notice-boards, threatening pains and penalties 
against offenders, somewhat repress the free spirit of the 
place ; but the life-giving air cannot be confined, and as it 
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blows fresh and free it fills the lungs of the many youthful 
athletes, who gain new life in their healthy pastime. 

All honour, then, to Clapham Common, Those, whose 
privilege it is to live near it, know full well how to appre- 
ciate its value, and those who do not so appreciate it deserve 
neither its blessings nor its advantages. No other place 
near this great metropolis has been trodden by more worthy 
men. It seems as if its free air and wide expanse had com- 
municated a spirit of freedom to its inhabitants. Fresh 
air has awakened bright thoughts ; cramped and confined 
notions have no place on its ample area. The genius of the 
spot, if such a divinity exists, is here that of liberty and 
progress ; and the careworn citizen, when he faces its fresh 
south-western breeze, forgets awhile that bitter struggle 
sardonically called " business,*' which has been his portion 
for so many hours in the crowded city. 

Still, I have heard it said there are better places. Wim- 
bledon certainly has no peer ; Tooting Common is forrestal 
still; Harapstead stands higher, and is more rugged and 
picturesque; Blackheath has a wider range of distant 
prospects — all this the Claphamite may admit without 
fear. The great feature of his Common is that it stands 
so much nearer the great centres of life. Scarce a journey 
is needed to reach it. It is a small outwork of country, still 
holding its own, amidst the wilderness of bricks and mortar. 
It stands unique in this respect, and where the fashion of all 
else has changed it alone has resisted change. 

Again, it has a history, and a famous one too. Although 
Clapham Common belongs part to Battersea, yet the name 
of Clapham has extended over the whole area, and that 
name is renowned in the story of our country. Great 
men have lived and died here ; great ideas have been 
thought out and developed here ; great influences in politics, 
in religion, in the work of civilization and progress, have 
been wrought out and perfected here. Hence the spot is 
hallowed and consecrated in a peculiar degree; and, although 
the days of its grandeur are passed and gone, the fond 
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remembrance of those days lingers about the place; and 
those who have the blessmg of residing here, may remember 
with reverence and satisfaction that they are treading on 
sacred ground, and may apply thase beautiful lines of 
Longfellow : — 

** Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And, deputing, leave behind us. 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

" Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, shall take heart again." 

It must ever be a source of regret, that so little has been 
done to perpetuate the memory of these great men, who 
once lived here. Clapham is being lost in the ever-widening 
belt of suburban London. The wave of population sweeps 
onwards with irresistible force, and the fine old houses, 
with local names and traditions, go down before it, as we 
see the small sand-hills, which children build on the seashore, 
disappear before the flowing tide. 

By strange perversity, the nomenclature of the streets of 
new London are left to the builders and contractors, who 
have no love for the past. Hence the names do not recall 
the memory of the sites they occupy. I often regret this 
in Clapham, where so many new streets and houses have 
required naming, and so little advantage has been taken of 
the opportunities offered, as has been done in the older parts 
of London, where, for instance, the James-street and the 
Ormond-street, and the Queens'-squares and Henrietta- 
streets tell us of the age, when they came into existence 
at least, and date themselves ; whilst the Bedford, Russell, 
and Tavistock-squares carry us back to their original 
owners. 

In Clapham noble chances have been missed. In the 
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Chase we have, it is true, the memorial of forest days; 
and in the Cavendish, Macaulay, and Qauden-roads local 
celebrities have been remembered; but where are Pepys, 
Granville Sharp, Brady, Dr. Dealtry, or Lord Teignmouth ? 
Of all the famous men who resided here how few are the 
memorials. Dr. Mantell, the father of English geology, is 
absent ; and the great Wilberf orces — ^father and son — ^have 
passed away unremembered. Where, too, are Barry, Stephen, 
Sir Robert Inglis, or the great Mackintosh ? These men made 
Clapham famous, but it has forgotten them. 

One by one the great old houses are passing away — 
formal, ugly terraces are taking their places — and it will be 
soon the melancholy task of some suburban Gibbon to 
write the " Decline and Fall of Clapham Common." The 
hand of the speculative builder is heavy, and it effaces old 
landmarks in the same ruthless fashion as the Goth and 
Hun swept away the magnificence of imperial Rome. It is 
time to try to rescue the past from the oblivion into which 
it is rapidly falling, and the object of my task is to accom- 
plish this, to some small extent, before it be too late. 

The subject naturally divides itself into things ecclesi- 
astical and things temporal; but it is to the former that 
the greatest interest attaches, for here religion seems to 
have found her favoured home, and spiritual life flourished 
in a remarkable way. The Clapham Sect led the thought 
of the kingdom at the beginning of the century ; it shed a 
beneficent light on the dark places of the land, and it made 
the name of an obscure Surrey village celebrated for all 
time. 

To the lover of the past Clapham has also another 
interest, for here the old parochial papers give an insight 
into much that is curious in the social life and local politics 
of bygone times. The registers themselves have a story to 
tell, and history is assisted by the light which comes to us 
through the often despised records of a vestry. 

We have here the chronicle of a small state governing 
itself in its own way, and we are thus enabled to s^e what 
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were the influences which prevailed, in this country in 
remote times. 

Modem history owes much to the assistance afforded by 
her handmaid, archaeology. One by one, with slow and 
laborious effort, we trace the development of those institu- 
tions which have made our modem civilization, and as we 
read the story of the growth of each improvement, and note 
how it seems to struggle into being amidst adversity and 
obstruction, we may well exclaim, with those who have 
tried the experiment, " How hard it is to improve !" 

The reformer must ever be, more or less, the martyr ; it 
is right, perhaps, it should be so, or the world would travel 
too fast, and instead of progress we should have revolution. 

In the year 1827, the Claphara bookseller, H. N. Batten, 
published an interesting little volume on the parish, which 
is now out of print. A few copies remain in private hands. 
The book was intended merely as a key to the plan of 
Clapham, and it contained a careful selection of the most 
interesting details, in the history of the place and the 
Common, to which I am much indebted. I have made 
considerable use of this valuable little book, which I have 
found in general to be very accurate. 

Of Clapham, in the times of the Romans, we know scarcely 
anything. Some coins, of that ubiquitous people, are said 
to have been found here, and some Roman antiquities were 
discovered in a field belonging to Mr. Hewer, at the 
beginning of the last century. (See Manning and Bray's 
" History of Surrey," vol, iii., p. 359 ; also Bagford's letter 
on the Antiquities of London, prefixed to "Leland's Col- 
lectanea," vol. L, p. 59.) 

The river, in ancient times, is said to have spread out 
into a large lake, which covered the low-lying groimd now 
forming part of Battersea, so that Clapham was washed by 
the river, at least, in flood time and at high tide. 

In the British Museum there are several small cakes of tin, 
which were foimd in the river near here, and insignificant 
as they appear, they deserve especial attention, as they are 
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very remarkable, having on them the Christian monogram 
— the Chirho, as it is called— the earliest mark of faith, so 




(See Case 12, Anglo-Roman Room, British Museum. ) 
conspicuous in the Roman Catacombs. They bear also the 
name of Syagrius. That was the name of the minister of 
the Emperor Valentinian, so probably Christianity existed 
in or near Ciapham in the fourth century, two hundred 
years before Augustine preached it in Thanet, which is a 
very curious and interesting inference. 

Ciapham, in those days, must have presented the appear- 
ance of a primeval forest, as we see now at Epping, or 
Buniham Beeches ; or, still nearer, at Ashstead, and in the 
wild covert the red deer and the wolf, and the wild boar 
and bison wandered undisturbed, and came down to drink 
by the banks of the river — where the Wandsworth-road 
now runs. There were reindeer, too, in those times; 
and that they came as far south as Ciapham we have 
evidence. Of the red deer, I have some fine horns, which 
were dug out of the bed of the river at Battersea, in the 
construction of the West London Railway Bridge. 

A curious mound, called Mount Nod, exists in the garden 
of No. 17, Cedars-road, by Wix's-lane. It used to be a 
tradition that this was a Roman tumulus, and, by the kind 
permission of the owner. Miss Penfold, I had a tunnel 
driven into it — an undertaking which had been attempted 
some twenty years ago by Mr. Harris. 

The result of my work was so far negative, that nothing 
of importance was discovered ; that the mound was artificial 
was evident; but by whom and when made there was 
nothing to show. My own conclusion was that it was 
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made up of the clay from the foundations of the great 
Cedars House, built on the Common in about the time of 
Charles II., presiunably by Wren. The mound would have 
stood in a corner of the extensive pleasure grounds, and 
have been surmounted with a summer-house, to which a 
winding spiral path would lead. 

The name of Mount Nod is also found at Streatham, and 
owes its origin, no doubt, to a similar tumulus, now extinct. 

The Huguenot Cemetery, at Wandsworth, is also called 
"Mount Nod Burial Ground," which I think can only 
be explained from its having stood in fields which took 
their name from the Clapham mound. 

The subject is surrounded with very great difficulty; 
for, although I found nothing, that does not prove much, as 
about one hundred years ago a great exploration of mounds 
took place on Wimbledon Common, where stood twenty- 
three, and as these were on the same side of the road as 
Moimt Nod, and both would be seen by the same explorers, 
it is just possible that the latter shared the fate of its 
Wimbledon neighbours. 

Mr. Walter Harris informs me, that near this mound were 
discovered a bronze sword and fluted spearhead, and of 
these he once had possession, and they show clearly that 
some of the British races occupied Clapham in the same 
way as Wimbledon, where a large quantity of these anti- 
quities were found also. 

Clapham Common of to-day is a noble area of 220 acres, 
which is being turned into a huge playground, and the turf is 
being worn away, the Battersea portion alone retaining 
some of its pristine beauty and verdure. About one hundred 
years ago a good deal of it was little better than a morass, 
and the roads were almost impassable. Its rural character 
can be imagined when we read that in the few years from 
1718 to 1732, no less than eighty-four hedgehogs and nine- 
teen polecats were slain in its wilds at public expense. 

It was first taken in hand by Mr. Christopher Baldwin 
(all honour to him), who — by his influence as a magistrate 
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and his own liberality— succeeded, about the year 1760, in 
bringing it into the condition, in which we knew it, before 
it passed into the hands of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works recently. Till his time, everybody seems to have 
filched pieces of it, and these encroachments were suffered 
patiently, till a certain Mr. Fawkes, in 1768, aroused public 
indignation by digging a trench 166 feet long, and com- 
mencing to build a wall, which must form the subject of 
fuller explanation further on. 

There ai'e many curious trees on the Common, some of 
which are said to be " exotic," but most are of British 
origin ; and even the others are, I believe, to be found now 
in many other places. The large "cotton" tree, as it is 
termed, in front of the late Mr. Deane's shop, is really a 
kind of poplar, and tradition asserts that it and various 
others, notably those standing by the high road on the 
north side of the church, were planted by the famous 
Captain Cook, RN., the great navigator, whose wife lived 
and died in Clapham in the High-street. It is also com- 
monly reported that he resided at Clarence House on the 
Common, now the girls' school, and that the curious balcony 
at the back of that house is called his quarter-deck. I 
have endeavoured to ascertain the facts about Captain 
Cook s connection with Clapham, and am sorry to say find 
there is no evidence that he ever lived here, but he may 
have visited the place. His widow, in 1827, was living 
with Admiral Isaac Smith, her cousin, at the fourth house 
on the north side of the High-street from Bromell s-road, 
going towards London. The admiral had gone two voyages 
with Captain Cook, and is said to have been the first 
Englishman who ever landed in Australia. They both left 
for a short time to reside at Merton Abbey, Surrey, which 
he inherited; but, on his death in 1830, Mrs. Cook returned 
to Clapham, and died here in 1836 at ninety-three years of 
age. It seems that, according to Mr. J. Mackrell, the person 
who really planted the rare trees on the Common was her 
eldest son. Captain James Cook, R.N., who brought them 
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from abroad. As he died somewhere about the begmning 
of the century, these trees must be between eighty and 
ninety years old now. 

The Rev, H. Whitehead, curate of Clapham, in a paper 
about Old Clapham, read April loth, 1859, says that in 
1790 the seat-tree, as he calls it, was as big as a man's body, 
and that it was planted by Captain Cook. He says further, 
that 'Hhe nine elms and six elms were planted by Mr. 
Muskett's grandfather about seventy years ago," which 
would make them now ninety-six years old. The trees 
beyond the buildings-pond — that would be those by the 
Chase entrance — he states to have been planted in 1795 by 
Mr. Hibbert;* and, according to the same authority, the 
Scotch firs on the mount would be eighty-five years old 
now. The lime trees, in Si Paul's Churchyard, he assigns 
to 1718, but this can hardly be correct 

A picturesque Italian pine stands in the grounds of Mr. 
Stuart, and can be seen from the Victoria-road, and is 
interesting as having served, it is said, as the object which 
the great painter Turner was so fond of introducing into 
his pictures. 

The village of Clapham was formerly supplied by water 
from a fine spring, which stood in the property now known 
as Springwell, on the north side of the Common. The 
original reservoir was of ancient construction, and was 
repaired by the parish in 1717. 

About the year 1789 a new well was opened on the 
Common on the opposite side of the road, by the voluntary 
subscriptions of the inhabitants, and permission was given 
to a Mr. Lancaster to enclose the old well in his fore-court. 
This new well continued to supply the village till 1825, 
when it was found to be insufficient, and the niunber of 
men with their carts waiting for their turn became a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood. Another well was opened 
about one hundred yards further on the Common, which 
produced sufficient to fill daily 150 butts, and afforded 

* Gborge Hibbert, M.P., whose gardener, Joseph Knight, was the 
author of " Proteeoe." 
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employment and support to eighteen families. This well 
has existed till recent times, when it has Ijeen covered over 
by the Board of Works. 

The ponds on the Common were much more numerous, in 
old times, than they are now. They seem to have been 
made by men, excavating for gravel, to form the turnpike 
road. The mount in the centre of one of them was raised, 
and a pagoda summer-house placed on its summit, by 
Henton Brown, Esq., of the firm of Brown and Tritton, 
bankers, of Lombard-street, Quakers. Mr. Brown, it seems, 
spent a great deal of money on this mount and pond. The 
mount was planted with choice shrubs, as well as trees, and 
a bridge was carried over, from the east side, to connect 
it with the Common ; a pleasure-boat was also kept there. 
After the failure of Mr. Brown, it was neglected. It seems 
he had fenced it round with posts and rails, and he made 
a conduit from the pond to supply a reservoir in his own 
grounds. 

The Boat-house, or, as it is now called, the Long Pond, was 
originally made by the Lord of the Manor, who enclosed it 
with a quick hedge, planted a shrubbery around, and built 
a summer-house and boat-house, which were removed about 
one hundred years ago. 

The Round or Cock Pond, as well as another which occupied 
the space in front of Church Buildings, were made to obtain 
gravel to raise the site for the church. 

The original church of Clapham was dedicated to St. Mary, 
and it occupied the site of the present St. Paul's, which stands 
on a slight eminence sloping down to the Wandsworth-road. 
The church is not mentioned in the Domesday Survey, but 
it existed in the twelfth century. It consisted of a nave 
and chancel, and a north and south transept, the former of 
which was occupied by the monuments of the Atkins 
family. About the year 1715, Mr. Hewer, the owner of the 
Gauden House and estate, made some additions. After- 
wards the parish added a south aisle. A chapel, belonging 
to Walter Frost, was built in 1674. 

B 
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In 1774, an Act of Parliament was granted for building 
the new church on the Common, in pursuance of which 
the old church was taken down, except the north aisle and 
transept, which were left for the performance of the burial 
services.* This aisle was taken down in 1814, and a Chapel 
of Ease was built on the site of the old church, in 1815, by 
Mr. C. Exlmonds, architect, at a cost of 5000i. This is now 
St. Paul's. 

This church contains, amongst others, the remains of 
Sir Henry Atkins, Kt , the only son of Henry Atkins, Lord 
of the Manor of Clapham, and Physician-in-Ordinary to 
King James I. ; also Sir Richard Atkins, son of Sir Henry 
and his Lady Rebecca, and their three children. 

William Hewer, the owner of the Gauden estate, is like- 
wise laid here. He was Treasurer for Tangiers to King 
Charles II., and Commissioner to the Navy for James II., 
and he died in 1715, aged 74; he was the clerk to the 
famous Samuel Pepys, who lived with him. 

Another distinguished worthy buried here was Bartholo- 
mew Clerke, Dean of Arches and Lord of the Manor, who 
died in 1589 ; he is said to have built the manor house, and 
to have entertained Queen Elizabeth in ii 

Martin Lister, Doctor of Physic, and a member of the 
Royal Society, and one of Queen Anne's physicians, found 
his resting place here in 1711-12, and near him Hannah 
Lister, "deare wife," who died in 1695, and left six children 
in tears for a most indulgent mother. 

John Thornton, the merchant prince, was another worthy 
laid here ; he died in 1790, aged 71 ; and by him his wife 
Lucy, and several children. 

There is a tomb also to the Rev. Thomas Urwick, a name 
still familiar to us in Clapham ; he was twenty-six years 
the faithful and beloved pastor of the Protestant Dissenting 
Church in this parish, and he died in 1807. 

''*' I am Indebted to Master Gerald J. F. Adams for the discovery of a 
view of the Church as it stood in 1813, in the *' Gentleman's Magazine 
December, 1815. Plate 1., page 489. 
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We also find the name of the ancestors of Mr. J. S. 
Gilliat, M.P. He was recently the Governor of the Bank 
of England, and now represents Clapham in Parliament 
and his wife is the daughter of Matthew Babington, Esq., 
of Rothley Temple, where Lord Macaulay was bom. 

Mrs. Margaret Castelfranc died in 1790, aged 70 years 
and is buried here. She kept a famous ladies' school at the 
manor house, now destroyed. On her tomb it says, " that 
the bleasing of him, that was ready to perish came upon her, 
and she caused the orphans* heart to sing for joy." This 
alludes to a very beautiful story, of her having provided for 
two young girls, who were brought to her school, purport- 
ing to have friends in the West Indies, but of whose 
existence nothing could be ascertained. She, nevertheless, 
provided for the poor girls. 

The old church of Clapham, St Paul's, is now such an 
uninviting, modern, square, brick structure, that it repels 
the visits of the curiosity seeker and antiquary. Ugly as 
it now is, it has in its recently constructed transept and 
chancel some redeeming features ; the skill of the architect, 
Mr. Blomfield, has contrived to throw a certain amount of 
grace and form into this addition, to what was once the able 
most warehouse-like erection in the district. The success 
of the work there, which has been carried out under the 
direction of the Rev. G. Forrester, prompts the inquiry, 
" Why could not the same thing be done for the parish 
church, too, by the same able hand ?" There, at least, no burial 
ground blocks the way ; for that was the chief difficulty at 
St. Pauls. Nor is there any public footway, guarded with 
jealous eyes, to be diverted. It is simply a question of 
subscriptions and the will to do it 

It is to be regretted that in the alterations of St. Paul's 
more care has not been taken about the monuments ; those 
of the Atkins family are said to be stowed away in a vault 
on the north side, which is now covered over with grave- 
stones ; there is also another vault at the west end, which is 
blocked up. The Burial Board is responsible. Perhaps a 
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day may come, when some worthy member of that august 
body may have these vaults opened, and the monuments 
they contain restored to daylight* 

The veiy noble marble monument of Pepys s friend and 
clerk, William Hewer, is exposed to wind and weather on 
the outer north wall.f The interesting brass of William 
Tableer and WiDiam Glanvill are stuck on the wall of a 
little vestry at the north-west end of the church, and two 
brasses and a little figure belonging to the tomb evidently 
of Bartholomew Gierke, are fastened, most irreverently to 
the wall in the stoke-hole.f 

There is one work in the north new transept which well 
repays the trouble of a visit — it is the monument, by 
Chantry, to John Broadley Wilson, who died February 16th, 
1835, a wealthy and worthy resident of Clapham Common, 
who occupied a large house on the west side. 

The monument shows the fine face of the deceased on a 
int ^'*vllion in profile, and beside it is a female mourner in 
a sitting attitude, with her head resting on her hand in a 
graceful posture. 

In the opposite transept, on the south side, is a monu- 
ment to the : 

Reverend William Borrows, M.A., 

36 Tears Minister of this Chapel. Bom at Derby, Nov. 15, 1781. 

Died at Oapham, Ap. 3, 1851. 

Buried at All Saints, in his native town. 

His head gives us the idea of a man of strong, resolute 
purpose, and such he was. Famous in his time as an Evan- 
gelical preacher, he drew large congregations to his chapel ; 
and it is said, that often twenty or thirty carriages were 
collected in St. Paul's Close on Sunday mornings. 

* I leave these words exactly as they were written, two years 
ago, in the Lecture. As it is to them that the recovery and restoration 
of the noble Atkins monument is due, I feel some respect for them. 
The full description will be found at the end, page 110. 

t Since placed by me within the church in a worthy site, as 
explained at the end, page 115. 
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On the north side of the church stands the large family 
tomb of the illustrious Thornton family ; and in this grave 
are also buried the remains of Dr. Jebb, Bishop of Limerick, 
their great friend in life and their companion in death. 

One very curious inscription occurs, on a grave on the 
north side, thus : 

Here lyes interred the Bodys of Georor and John Phillips, 

Twin Brothers, 

Who departed this life the 10th day of November, 17C4, 

In the 30th year of their ages. 

From this it appears, that they left the world as they 
came into it — simultaneously, and the circumstance is very 
curious. 

Rawlinson, in his notes on Aubrey, in the Bodleian 
Library, gives a curious inscription from a gravestone 
which no longer exists : 

'* From Duns secure, if creditors should come, 
For once a Debtor may be found at home ; 
By Death arrested and in gaol here laid, 
The first, the last, the only debt he paid." 

Who this unfortunate was we are not told. 

The new church, which stands upon the Common, is de- 
dicated to the Holy Trinity, and was built in 1775, pur- 
suant to the Act of 14 George III. It cost ll,000i.,and the 
architect was Mr. Couse. It is an uglyl square, comfortable 
building, and was built in an age when church architecture 
had reached its lowest depth. It is ninety feet long and 
sixty feet broa<l, and is capable of holding 1411 persons. 
The portico was added by a Mr. Hurlbat in 1812. 

This church was opened for Divine Service on June 
10th, 1776, and was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, on which occasion a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Glass from the twentieth chapter 
of Exodus and part of the 24th verse : " In all places where 
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I record my name I will come unto thee and will bless 
thee." 

The pews and fittings are all of foreign oak. In the 
west gallery is the organ, which, in 1825, was greatly 
enlarged and improved by Bishop, the expenses being paid 
by voluntary contributions. 

This church, although so uninviting in appearance, is 
hallowed by the memory of those great names, which have 
made Clapham famous. 

Lord Macaulay was not the least of these, and he was 
fond of it to the last. He writes, in February, 1849 : 

" To church this morning. I love the church for the sake 
of old times; I love even that absurd painted window 
(removed by the Rev. F. W. A. Bowyer) with the dove, the 
lamb, the urn, the two cornucopias, and the profusion of 
sunflowers, passion flower's, and peonies." 

He adds : 

"I heard a Puseyite sermon; very different from the 
oratory which I formerly used to hear from the same 
pulpit." 

The names of the former rectors of Clapham begin with 
that of Richard de Morton, in 1285, and end with that of 
the late incumbent, the Rev. F. Wentworth Atkins Bowyer, 
the list extending over the long period of 600 years.* 

One of the most distinguished names in the long list was 
that of Dr. Nicholas Brady, who was rector from 1706 to 
1726, and who is known as having, in conjunction with Mr. 
Tate, written the metric version of the Psalms so generally 
used in former years. He was son of Major Nicholas 
Brady, an oflScer of the king's army in 1641, and he was 
bom at Bandon, in the county of Cork ; he was chosen 
king's scholar at Westminster School, and elected student at 



* The present rector, the Rev. Charles Philip Qreene, B.A., was 
instituted by the Lord Bishop of Rochester on Sunday, July 12, 
1885, with a very solemn and impressive service and address, in the 
afternoon, at the parish church of Holy Trinity. 
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Christ Church ; from thence he went to Ireland, where he 
held preferment He was a zealous promoter of the Revo- 
lution, and an eminent sufferer for it. In 1690, by his 
interest with King James* General, MacCarty, he thrice pre- 
vented the burning of Bandon Town. He was afterwards 
minister of Richmond, in Surrey, and Stratford-on-Avon, 
and at length rector of Clapham. He left behind him the 
character of being a person of the most obliging, sweet, and 
affable temper, an excellent preacher, and a poet. 

The Reverend John Venn was another distinguished 
Clapham worthy, being bom here on the 9th March, 1759. 
He was descended from a long line of clerical ancestors, 
some of whom were remarkable for independence of 
character, and some for patience in suffering. They 
reflected credit on their profession, and their descendant 
has added new lustre to their fair and honourable name. 
His father was the Reverend Henry Venn, a distinguished 
minister of the Church of England, and known as the 
author of a very useful and popular work, " The Complete 
Duty of Man." At the time of his son's birth, he was 
curate of Clapham, and he died Vicar of Yelling, in Hun- 
tingdonshire, in 1797. 

The Reverend John Venn was instituted to the living of 
Clapham in 1792, on the death of Sir J. Stonehouse, the 
former rector; and he remistined here till the day of his 
death in July, 1813. His remains were followed to the 
grave by a large concourse of his mourning parishioners, 
who determined to raise a monument to his memory, as an 
evidence to future times of his singular worth, and of their 
affection. 

The improved version and selection of the Psalms and 
Hymns, formerly used in Clapham Church, were introduced 
by him in 1800. To him succeeded in 1813 Dr. Wm. 
Dealtry, one of Clapham's most distinguished rectors ; his 
monument is on the north wall of the church, over the 
gallery, and his epitaph, composed by John Thornton, 
deserves transcription. 
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Inscription in the Paeish Chdrch op Clapham, Surrey. 

Sacred to the Memory of William Dealtry, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Surrey, Canon of Winchester, and for thirty- 
four years Rector of this parish. 

He was successively Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, Professor in the East India College at Hailey- 

bury, Rector of Watton, in Hertfordshire, and for some years 

Chancellor of this Diocese. 

As a Minister of the Church of England he strenuously main- 
tained her Apostolic doctrine and constitution, and ably 
vindicated her national position. As a member of the Uni- 
versal Church, he cordially joined in the great movements 
of his day to spread the Gospel of Truth throughout the 
world. With learning extensive and various, and with judg- 
ment clear and discriminating, his teaching was simple, 
earnest, and perspicuous, convincing by its argument, and win- 
ning by its eloquence. Affectionate in disposition, and cour- 
teous in manners, he was attractive and instructive to all- 
uniting by a rare and happy combination of qualities the wis- 
dom of the philosopher with the humility of the child. His 
labours in this parish, recorded in the churches and schools 
erected during his incumbency, and in the benevolent associa- 
tions established through his efforts, have left their testimony 
in the hearts of those for whom he was ever ready to spend 
and to be spent in the service of his Lord. 

Deeply regretted by his parishioners, and numerous friends 
whose respect and love this tablet commemorates, he closed 
a life of unceasing exertions and usefulness with a death of 
Christian faith and peace, entering into his rest on the 15th 
of October, 1847, in the 73rd year of his age. 

Nothing throws greater light upon the past than the 
list of collections made in the churches. It marks the 
popular sentiment, and shows how remarkably charitable 
our old Clapham ancestors were. The sums collected were 
truly astonishing ; when it is remembered that the value 
of money was much greater than it is now, and the popula- 
tion 80 much smaller. A little over one hundred years 
ago there were only, according to the Reverend H. White- 
head, 240 houses in the parish, containing about 1600 
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persons, and two hundred years ago this must have been 
very much smaller still. On the other hand, it may be 
remarked that collections were comparatively rare events — 
now they are of weekly occurrence. 

The first collection we have any record of was in Puritan 
times, in the year of the King's execution, 1649, when the 
sum of SQL was collected for propagation of the Gospel in 
New England amongst the Indians. Showing that the 
noble philanthropic spirit which afterwards made Clapham 
so famous was of ancient origin. 

In 1671, the sum of 111. 8s. lOd. was collected for the 
Redemption of Slaves in Turkey. In recent times we have 
seen Clapham send out the munificent sum of 320i. 168. 6d, 
for the victims of Turkish oppression in Bulgaria. 

In 1689, 331. l-fe. 6c?. was sent for the relief of the 
Irish Protestants. 

In 1690, a collection was made for the sufferers by fire 
in East Smithfield, and we find many collections for a 
similar purpose. Insurance offices against fires did not 
exist in those times, and distress had to be relieved by 
private charity. 

In 1691 a remarkable collection was made for the relief 
of the inhabitants of Tinmouth, destroyed by the French, 
and in 1692 another similar contribution was raised for 
another town. England, in those days, was not mistress of 
the seas, and her coast towns were liable to frequent 
incursions from the enemy. 

In 1698 the noble sum of 126i. was raised for the brave 
Vaudois, the Protestants of the Alps, who, through Popish 
cruelty, had been exiled from their native lands. 

In 1701 the sum of 311. was collected for the redemption 
of English captives in the kingdom of Fez and Morocco. 

In 1797, 1061. was raised for the widows of seamen killed 
in Lord Duncan's engagement. * 

In 1805 the large sum of 189i. 4s. 6d. was collected for 
seamen wounded in Lord Nelson's action off* Trafalgar. 

In 1807, S7l. 198. 9d. for British prisoners in France. 
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In 1815, on 2nd July, 148i. 68. "6d, was raised for the 
widows and orphans of soldiers who fell at Waterloo. 
* The largest sum ever raised appears to have been 
243i. 3«. 8d., on March 25th, 1822, for the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Truly, it is a noble record ; but I cannot afford space to 
give more than a sample. 

The registers of the parish of Clapham deserve some 
passing remarks ; they are fairly complete, except for ten 
years, from 1691 to 1701, and are interesting not only as 
showing the growth of population, but as giving us 
glimpses of those distinguished persons who made Clapham 
their home; and they also tell us of the antiquity of 
several families now living amongst us. In these days of 
change, it is curious to find how old families still remain for 
over two centuries in the same spot. 

The first register of the parish, containing 124 pages of 
parchment, has the baptisms, marriages, and burials from 
1551 to 1677. It appears to have been re-bound in 1796, 
under the direction of the Rev. John Venn. 

The first baptism recorded is that of Anthony, the sonne 
of John Warfield, on August 14th, 1552. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, her name seems to have 
been very popular, as was natural 

Sometimes there are only three entries in a year; in 
1596 there are seven entries; in 1600 five entries; ten in 
1647. 

In 1652 there are eight entries, one of the sonne of Coll. 
George Thistleton, the Governor of Denbigh Castle, in 
North Wales. 

In 1651 we find the name of Anthony Winterbottome, a 
name still belonging to a respected Clapham family. 

In 1661 there were eleven entries, showing that the 
population, though small, was increasing. 

Of marriages, the first recorded is that of John War- 
field and Margaret, in 1551, the year of Somerset's execu- 
tion. 
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Generally, at first, there are only two entries in the year ; 
in 1607 there were five. 

Henry, Lord Grey, of Ruthin, was married to Mary 
Coiirten on October 14th, 1641. 

Of burials, the first is John Patison, December 17th, 1555 ; 
there were only three entries in that _y ear; nine in 1580 ; 
three in 1600; and as many as twenty in 1603, probably 
due to the plague. 

On May 3rd, 1622, we find the name of Wm. Thornton, 
showing that that respected name has been here for the 
long period of over 260 years ; but I believe that the well- 
known family of that name came from Yorkshire. 

May 31st, 1632, we find the name of Judith, daughter of 
Daniel Pennington, a name occupying a prominent place 
amongst us still, after the long lapse of 250 years. 

Sir Henry Atkins was buried July 19th, 1638. Coll. 
Wm. Sidenham, September 6th, 1661. 

On September 8th, 1661, we find a curious entry of 
"A vagrant maid." 

In the. year of the great plague, 1665, we find as many 
as 28 entries. 

In 1672 we fijid the curious name of "Repentance," also 
that of Jane Pace. 

Ann Thatcher appears June 14th, 1675; on July 6th, 
1677, we have the name of Elizabeth, the wife of Josiah 
Franks ; another well-known Clapham name. 

The second register of the parish contains — 

Baptisms, from 1678 to 1689. 

Marriages, from 1678 to 1702. 

Burials, from 1678 to 1691. 

Of baptisms we have 16 in 1678; 13 in 1670; and 25 in 
1688. 

Marriages, only three in 1685. 

Burials, as many as 26 in 1679. 

In August 22nd, 1678, we find that Elizabeth Gary was 
buried in woollen, according to Act of Parliament ; this is 
the first entry in this form, and refers to some law for the 
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encouragement of woollen manufacture ; all entries up to 
June, 1690, state whether the body was buried in woollen 
or lynnen. 

It appears that there was some fine for using the latter 
material, for on April 8th, 1679, we find the account of 
the burial of Mrs. Mary Wallis in lynnen, and the entry 
adds " Information given, and il. 10s. distributed to ye 
poor." 

Sometimes the entry states that the body was buried in 
woollen, and affidavit received within the time limited. 

Sir Dennis Gauden was buried July 1st, 1688. 

The third register extends from 1706 to 1730. 

About in 1707 there were 13 baptisms ; in 1716, 20 ; and 
in 1726, 34. 

In 1706 there were 8 marriages ; in 1713, 7. 

In 1702 there were 22 burials ; 27 in 1709 ; 38 in 1726. 

After this the registers begin to approach modem times, 
and to get too bulky for examination in detail. 

Before passing from them, I would draw attention to one 
very remarkable entry at the end of the second register, 
being a list of " children touched by His Ma**® for y« evil" : 

Mary, y« daughter of John Bowne, Junior, was touch^ March y® 

16, ??, &c. 

7 

His Majesty in this case would be James 11. ; and, as it 
is so interesting to find this strange custom in our own 
parish, it may be as well to give a few words in parenthesis 
upon it, following Timbs. Touching for disease, by the 
Royal hand, is mentioned in the twelfth century, and is 
said to be traceable to Edward the Confessor's time. Old 
writers speak of a disease called " the King's evill from the 
king curing of it with his touch " (Aubrey) ; and Dr. Ralph 
Bathurst, one of the chaplains to King Charles L — no 
superstitious man, says Aubrey, protested to him " that the 
curing of the King's evill by the touch of the King doth 
puzzle his philosophic." The worthy man seems to assume 
the fact without question. 
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The solemn words " I touch, but God healeth," were 
always pronounced by the sovereign when he " touched " 
or administered " the sovereign salve," as Bulwer called it. 

The practice was at its height in the time of Charles II., 
and in the first four years after his restoration he " touched" 
nearly 24,000 persons. Pepys, in his Diary, June 23rd, 1666, 
records how he waited at Whitehall to see the king touch 
people. Dr. Johnson, when a boy, was taken by his father 
from Lichfield to London to be touched by Queen Anne 
for the evil in 1712. 

At a late period, the use of certain coins was in vogue, 
which, being touched by the king, were supposed to have 
the power of warding off evil or scrofula. These coins are 
called Royal touch-pieces, and several are preserved in the 
British Museum. (See Lord Braybrooke's notes to Pepys s 
Diary.) 

Before passing from the registers, which deal with the 
subject of population, it may be well to mention that in 
the year 1774, just 110 years ago, the number of persons 
was only 1625. 

In 1788 it had increased to 2477, inhabiting 344 houses. 
In 1801 it was 3864. 
In 1811 it had grown to 5083. 

In 1821 to 7151 ; and in 1826 to 8588, inhabiting 1428 
houses. 

By the last census, it has reached the enormous number 
of 36,378 inhabitants, 5612 houses. 

Whilst on the subject of ecclesiastical Clapham, it may 
be as well to mention that the new rectory was built a few 
years ago in Macaulay-road, Mr. I* Anson being the architect. 
The old rectory stood in Rectory Grove, opposite the Firs, 
and was pulled down. 

There are two manor houses in the old town, but neither 
have the right to the name. The true possessor stood on 
the site now occupied by Cromwell Cottages and Turret 
Grove. Allen, in his " History of Surrey," vol. i., p. 291, 
says, in 1831 : 
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" The Manor House is situated near the old church, and 
is now a ladies* boarding-school. Some coats-of-arms, which 
were in one of the rooms, having been destroyed about foi-ty 
years ago, it cannot be ascertained by whom it was built ; 
but Mr. Lysons supposes, both from the external appearance 
and from the panels and chimney-pieces of the rooms, that 
it is of as early a date as the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
An octagonal tower, the base of which forms a bay-window 
in a large room, now used as a school, rises somewhat higher 
than the house, and, terminating in a dome, makes a very 
singular appearance." 

This was the house occupied in the last century by the 
benevolent Mrs. Castelfranc. Mr. Lysons, as quoted by 
Batten, says that it is most likely that it was built by 
Bartholomew Gierke, Dean of Arches, and lord of this 
manor, who died in 1589. The circumstance of Queen 
Elizabeth's dining in Clapham in 1583 (probably with this 
dean) is mentioned in the churchwardens' accoimts of 
Lambeth. 

The Rev. H. Whitehead, in his paper on Old Clapham, 
says that Oliver Cromwell lived hei-e — hence the name of 
Cromwell Cottages, 

The accompanying view of the old manor house repre- 
sents it as it stood in the beginning of this century. The 
octagonal tower gave the name to the present Turret Grove. 
From its appearance the house would be of the Elizabethan 
era, and it looks like a place which might have been in- 
habited by Cromwell, as tradition asserts; and from the 
windows of which he is said to have watched a fight be- 
tween the Train Bands and the Royalists in the Wands- 
worth-road. Behind it came some large mulbeiTy trees, 
which were so much in favour in the days of the Common- 
wealth. The picture shows one of those wide chimneys, 
where we might expect to find the secret recess which, in 
those days, often formed the refuge for the persecuted 
Catholic priest; and Mr. Edwin Collins informs me that 
such a hiding-place was actually found, and in it was dls- 
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covered a handsome rapier. It is a pity that sword could 
not tell its story ; it might have had a history worthy of a 
romance by Ainsworth. The building was evidently one of 
considerable interest, and we have now only to regret its 
unrecorded demolition. 

A little further on we find, in the Wandsworth-road, 
Milton House (and Terrace) ; also Pennsbury. The one is 
said to be derived from the residence here of the poet, and 
the other of the famous William Penn. 

Mr. Collins', the fruiterer's house in Rectory Grove, has 
a modern front, but at the back it is evidently very old ; 
and it contains some remarkable ancient timber construc- 
tion ; and it had formerly a very curious fireplace and a 
lozenge glass window, which Mr. James Collins teUs me he 
remembers being taken out, and having on it, cut with a 
diamond, the name of Gilbert and the date, either 1565 or 
1575 — he cannot remember which. This, however, would 
carry us back to the days of Elizabeth. 

I have heard it stated that the house in which Ireton 
lived was that now known as the Firs, which has now a 
modem front, but which is evidently an old erection, and 
has a fine old staircase and adze- worked oak doors. 

Nearly opposite to it stands the Church of England Girls' 
School, in the Old Town, which was originally built on this 
spot, A.D. 1648, on ground given for the purpose by Sir 
Richard Atkins, Kt., and Lord of the Manor. In 1781 it 
was taken down and rebuilt by voluntary subscriptions, 
and in 1809 an octagonal building was added thereto, for 
the education of boys on Dr. Bell's system. In 1651 a 
clock-house and bell for Divine Service was put up on the 
north side of the old school house. The building stands in 
need of enlargement and repairs, and it is to be hoped this 
good work will be taken in hand. 

The earliest notice we have of the Manor of Clapham 
dates in the time of King Alfred, over one thousand years 
ago, when .Mfrid, a duke, gave thirty hides of land in 
Cloppeham to Werburgha, his wife. 
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In the eleventh century Clapham was the seat of a 
Danish nobleman, Osgod Clapa, at the marriage feast of 
whose daughter Gytha with Tovi Prudham, another noble 
Dane, the king Hardicanute fell senseless to the ground in 
a fit of intoxication, and expired. This would make a 
splendid story for one of the temperance meetings. 

In the time of the Domesday Survey, after the Norman 
Conquest, we find Geoffrey de Mandeville, whose recum- 
bent eflBgy lies in the Temple Church, was in possession ; and 
in 1103 Nigel de Mandeville was lord of ii Pharamus de 
Bolonia, nephew to Maud, wife of King Stephen, became 
possessor afterwards. His daughter Sibell became pos- 
sessed of it by a charter of King Richard I., which is said 
to be still extant. 

In 1302, in the days of Edward I., William de Fienes 
died seised of it. 

In 1329 Roese de Burford and William de Weston and 
Margaret, his wife, were foimd to hold this manor of Hum- 
phrey de Bohun, then a ward of the king. 

At length Clapham fell to the share of Weston, and con- 
tinued in that family till the time of Henry VI. 

Richard Gower, Esq., died owner of this manor in 1472, 
in the time of Edward FV. John (Jower, probably his 
son, wore the red rose and took part with Henry VI., and 
was with that unfortunate king's son and queen at Palm 
Sunday Field, at Tewkesbury, where he was slain and 
attainted. 

The manor then passed to George Ireland and Margaret, 
his wife. 

But, in the reign of Henry VII., 1485, a petition was 
preferred in Parliament by one Ann Pympe, a descendant 
of the unfortunate John Gower, praying a reversal of 
his attainder, which had taken place in consequence of his 
being on King Henry's side ; and the petition was granted. 

No further account of the manor appears till 15 Eliza- 
beth, 1573, when William Chelsham, of London, mercer, 
di d seised of ii 
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In 1580 Sir Thos. Cokayne, Lord Mayor of London, 
conveyed it to persons who are thought to have been 
trustees for Bartholomew Gierke, Dean of Arches, who 
died seised of it 16th March, 1589. 

Shortly after it was sold to Henry Atkins, physician to 
King James I., who paid 6000f. for it, which, according to 
a tradition, arose from presents bestowed on him by the 
king after his return from Scotland, whither he had been 
sent to attend Prince Charles, who was ill of a fever. 

Dr. Atkins was in such favor with the king that he 
offered him the first baronet's patent, which he refused ; he 
died in 1635, aged 77, and is buried at Cheshunt, in Hert- 
fordshire. 

Sir Henry Atkins, his only son, succeeded him, and to 
him succeeded Sir Richard Atkins, who died in 1689, and 
is buried in Clapham Church " under a tomb of fair white 
marble, bearing two statues at full length," destroyed in 
1815, on the building of St. PauFs Church (which has 
lately been restored. See page 110). 

To him succeeded his son, also Sir Richard Atkins 
who represented Buckinghamshire in Parliament, and 
was colonel of a regiment of foot under his most sacred 
Majesty King William IIL The latter part of his life is 
said to have been clouded by domestic troubles caused by 
the fault of others, not his own. He died in November, 
1696, aged 42, and was succeeded by his son. Sir Henry 
Atkins, who died in 1712, and was followed by another 
Sir Henry, who died of consumption in France in 1728, 
and was succeeded by a third Sir Henry, who died in 
1742, aged 16, and was succeeded by his brother. Sir 
Richard Atkins, who died without family, and who devised 
his estate to his sister Penelope, wife of George Pitt, Esq., 
of Strathfield Say, in Hants. 

From Penelope the manor and estates descended to 
Richard Bowyer, Esq., fifth son of Sir Wm. Bowyer, of 
Bucks; to whom it was left by Sir Richard Atkins on the 
death of his sister. He took the name of Atkins. 

c 
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The life interest of Richard Bowyer Atkins was purchased 
by John Thornton, Esq., of Clapham, in whose family it 
remained till 1821. 

Richard Bowyer Atkins died in Bucks in 1820, and the 
manor and estates then devolved on his son, Wm. Atkins, 
of Bray wick, Bucks; he afterwards, by especial Act of 
Parliament, assumed the surname of Atkins Bowyer ; the 
late rector is his grandson. 

The family of the Bowyers, from whom the present Lord 
of the Manor is descended, came from Denham Court, 
Bucks, and is the youngest branch of the Bowyers of 
Kiiipersley, in Staffordshire. 

One of the family was the celebrated Admiral Sir 
George Bowyer, who distinguished himself in Lord Howe's 
action of Jime 1st, 1794, when he lost a leg. 

The present Lord of the Manor is the late Rector, the 
Rev. T. W. Atkins Bowyer. 

After the manor, the next estate in value was that of the 
Hewers', and connected with it are some of the most 
interesting associations of the past. 

William de Breuse died, seised of two knights' fees in 
Clapham, 19 Edward L, 1291. These lands probably were 
part of the estate which, in the seventeenth century, 
belonged to Sir Dennis Gauden, brother of Dr. Gauden, 
BLshop of Exeter, who, it is said, was the author of the 
EIKON BA2IAIKH, which passed for the work of Charles L 
Dr. Gauden waa to have been made Bishop of Winchester, 
but was put off with that of Worcester, and it was in 
expectation of the first appointment that the great house 
on Clapham Common was built, in the name of Sir Dennis, 
but really intended for the bishop. 

It was a magnificent house, and was pulled down about 
the year 1762. Some of the rooms were wainscotted with 
japan, and a spacious gallery occupied its whole length 
above and below stairs. Sir Dennis resided and died here 
in 1688, and was buried in Clapham. 

The house and estate were afterwards purchased by 
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William Hewer, one of the Commissioners of the Navy to 
King James II. and treasurer for the late Garrison of 
Tangier. 

Mr. Samuel Pepys, who had been Hewer's master at 
the Admiralty, appears to have resided here with him, and 
to have collected a magnificent library, a great number of 
models of ships, and various other curiosities. The library 
and some fine engravings were afterwards given to Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, by Mr Pepys. 

Mr. Hewer died in 1715, and left the property to the son 
of the Rev. Samuel Edgeley, then Vicar of Wandsworth, in 
consequence of which he took the name of Hewer, and 
made it his residence. On his death, in 1728, the estate 
went to his widow, Elizabeth Edgeley Hewer, from whom 
it came to Levett Blackbome, Esq., and others, who sold it 
in lots. 

The Gauden, or Hewer estate, consisted originally of 432 
acres in 1666. The situation of the house was on the left 
side of the Chase, the opposite side to my own, with very 
extensive grounds, laid out in the Dutch style, reaching to 
the Cedars property and Wandsworth-road. The actual 
site of the house appears to have been more precisely where 
the Terrace and Victoria-road now are situate. 

John Evelyn, of Wotton, gives an interesting account of 
this property, which is worth giving : — 

June 25th, 1692. — "I went to Mr. Hewer's, at Clapham, 
where he has an excellent, usef uU, and capacious house on 
the Common, built by Sir Den. Gauden, and by him sold to 
Mr. Hewer, who got a very considerable estate in the navy, 
in which, from being Mr. Pepys's clerk, he came to be one of 
the principal oflicers, but was put out of all employment on 
the Revolution, as were all the best oflBcers, on suspicion of 
being no friends to the change ; such were put in their places 
as were most shamefully ignorant and unfit. Mr. Hewer 
lives very handsomely, and friendly to everybody." 

September 23rd, 1700. — " I went to visite Mr. Pepys at 
Clapham, where he has a very noble and wonderfully 
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well-fumished house, especially with India and Chinese 
curiosities. The oflBces and gardens well accommodated for 
pleasure and retirement." 

May 26th, 1703.— "This day died Mr. Samuel Pepys, a 
very worthy, industrious, and curious person; none in 
England exceeding him in knowledge of the navy, in which 
he passed thro all the most considerable offices, Clerk of the 
Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty, all which he per- 
formed with great integrity. When K. James 11. went out 
of England, he laid down his office and would serve no 
more ; but, withdrawing himself from all public affairs, he 
lived at Clapham with his partner, Mr. Hewer, formerly 
hid clerk, in a very noble house and sweete place, where he 
enjoyed the fruit of his labour in great prosperity. 

"He was universally beloved, hospitable, generous, learned 
in many things, and skilled in music ; a very great cherisher 
of learned men, of whom he had the conversation. 

"His library and collection of other curiosities were of the 
most considerable, the models of ships especially. Besides 
which, he published an account of the navy as he found 
and left it, he had under his hand, for divers yeara, the 
history of the navy, or " Navalia," as he called it, but how 
far advanced and what will follow of his is left, I suppose, 
to his sister's son, Mr. Jackson, a young gentleman, and 
whom Mr. Pepys had educated in all sorts of useful learn- 
ing, sending him to travel abroad, from whence he returned 
with extraordinary accomplishments, and worthy to be his 
heir. Mr. Pepys has been, for near forty years, so much my 
particular friend, that Mr. Jackson sent me complete 
mourning, desiring me to be one to hold up the pall at his 
magnificent obsequies, but my indisposition hindered me 
from doing him this last office." 

More interesting still is the account which Pepys gives 
in his diary of his visit to the great house on July 25th 
1663, 224 years ago. It runs thus : 

" Having appointed Mr. Creed to come to me to Fox Hall 
I went over thither, and, after some debate, Creed and I 
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resolved to go to Clapham to Mr. Gauden's. When I 
came there, the first thing was to show me his house, 
which is almost built. I find it very regular and finely 
contrived, and the gardens and offices about it as con- 
venient and as full of good variety as ever I saw in 
my life. It is true he hath been censured for laying 
out so much money, but he tells me he built it for his 
brother, who is since dead (the bishop), who, when he 
should come to be Bishop of Winchester, which he was 
promised (to which bishopricke at present there is no 
house), he did intend to dwell here. By and by to dinner, 
and in comes Mr. Creed. I saluted his lady and the young 
ladies, and his sister, the bishop's widow, who was, it seems, 
Sir W. RusselFs daughter, the treasurer of the navy, who I 
find to be very well bred and a woman of excellent discourse. 
Towards evening we bade them adieu, and took horse." 

They went, it seems, to " Epsum," which, in consequence 
of the races, was so full they could not get a bed, so they 
had to go on to Ashstead, which he describes as " my old 
place of pleasure," where they got lodgings in a little hole 
they could not stand upright in. They had for supper, 
amongst other things, " a brave dish of creame," and then 
by and by to bed " where, with much ado, yet good sport, 
we made shift to lie, but with little ease, and a little 
spaniel by us, which has followed us all the way, a pretty 
dogg, and we believe that it follows my horse, and do belong 
to Mrs, Gauden, which we therefore are very careful of." 

Pepys little thought that he should hereafter live to be 
occupier of this noble house and terminate his days there. 
In one of his letters, April 15th, 1700, he speaks of his 
absence from town for the air of Clapham, and a number 
of his later letters are dated from thence. 

W. Hewer lived in Buckingham-street, Strand, and he 
and Pepys came to reside in Clapham at the Great House, 
after the death of Sir Dennis Gauden, in 1688. 

Next to the Gauden House, on the site now forming the 
Cedars-road, stood another very famous house. The Cedars, 
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a view of which is in my possession. This house was 
pulled down in 1864, having been sold under the will of 
the late Benjamin Brown, Esq. This house is said to have 
been the work of Sir Christopher Wren,* and was very 
beautifully decorated. In its garden stood Mount Nod. 

One of the houses on Clapham Common which has 
acquired interest from its associations, is that inhabited by 
the late well-known Benjamin Field, Esq., at Battersea-rtse. 
It was here that Sir Charles Trevelyan resided. His wife 
was the sister of the celebrated -f- Lord Macaulay, who spent 
his early years on Clapham Common, and whose father, 
Zachary Macaulay, lived in the house now Mr. R. D. Hey- 
wood's, No. 5, The Pavement, as will be more fully described 
further on. 

The oldest house on the Common probably is my own, 
Chase Lodge. In making some repairs, it was found that 
the joists in the hall were of strong oak, black almost with 
age; and a number of Dutch tiles were also taken out. 
They were the regular delft tiles so popular in the Dutch 
times of William III. ; so that probably Pepys knew this 
house, and may have visited it, as it stood next door to his 
own residence. From the style of architecture, Clarence 
House would date about the same time, and Church-build- 
ings were erected between 1712 and 1720. 

The mutability of human institutions is very much seen 
in the changes which have taken place on the Common, for 
Lord Teignmouth's residence, where that distinguished light 
of the Evangelical world founded the Bible Society, is now 
occupied by the Roman Catholics. 

The Elms House, at the comer of the Chase, was formerly 
the home of the Barclay family, a race distinguished for 
their wealth and their power of using it well, the peculiar 



* Some Bay of Inigo Jones. 

t B. 25th October, 1800, at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire ; created 
B. Macaulay of Rothley, 10th September, 1857 ; D. 28th September, 
1859. B. in Westminster Abbey. 
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gift of the great Claphamites. They were descended from 
the famous Robert Barclay, of Urie, the apologist, who 
lived in the seventeenth century, and they are one of those 
families of Royal descent named by Joseph Foster in his 
great work, just published, "Our Noble and Gentle Families." 
At present there are two ladies on Clapham Common who 
are related to them, and are named in the same Royal roll. 
One is Mrs. Aggs, of Hollywood, the daughter of the 
late Daniel Bell Hanbury, Esq., and the sister of the Mr. 
Thomas Hanbury, to whom this book is dedicated. The 
other is my wife, her cousin, who was the daughter of 
the late Daniel Bell, Esq., of Milton House, Clapham.* 
The Hanburys are an old Clapham family, having an 
ancestor, a Virginia merchant, residing on the Common 
in 1750. Mr. T. Hanbury was bom here,t and, after a 
residence in China as a merchant, retired to the Palazzo 
Orengo, Mentone, where he had the honour of being visited 
twice by Queen Victoria during her stay in the Riviera. 

The Barclays, Hanburys, and Bells belonged to the 
Society of Friends ; and are connected with the Gumeys 
and Frys, also illustrious members of the same body. 

The Elms was afterwards the home of the celebrated 
architect. Sir Chas. Barry, who spent the last ten years of 
his life and died here. It stands on ground which once 
formed part of the garden of the Hewer and Pepys mansion, 
and it is remarkable for a very noble deciduous cypress tree, 
and some fine copper beeches which overhang the Chase. 

Barry died in 1860 ; his works are well known ; his most 
famous task was the Houses of Parliament, his design for 
which was chosen in 1835 from amongst ninety-five com- 
petitors ; and it is said in the execution of this stupendous 
undertaking he prepared between 8000 and 9000 original 
drawings. It is no small honour to Clapham that it should 
have been the chosen last home of this great man. 

* Formerly of Wandle House, Wandsworth, seventeenth in descent 
from Edward 1st. (Foster, p. 670). 
t He is eighteenth in descent from the same king. Page 703. 
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Some of the most interesting old houses of Queen Anne 
style in Clapham are Nos. 39, 41, and 43 Old Town, near 
the Clapham Hall. Tradition says, that they were built by 
Wren himself, and they are without doubt of his period, 
and remarkably well built, good specimens of that great 
man's time, if not of his hand, which there is no reason to 
doubt. The thoroughness of their execution, the handsome 
entrance doorways, and the bold ornamental eaves cornice 
are all worth careful examination. It would seem that in 
Queen Anne's time Clapham became a popiilar place of 
suburban residence. No doubt the establishment, at the 
close of the 17th century, of a daily service of coaches, 
enabled city men in bag wigs and swords in those days, to 
do a day's work in the city, and sleep at night in the pure 
air of Clapham. 

Church-buildings were erected on a 200 years lease 
granted in 1713. The date is on the arch of No. 3, and 
tells us when the last house in the row was built, viz., 1720, 
and that the lease expires in 1913. The buildings evidently 
began at the west end and took the builder seven years to 
complete* No doubt he was an enterprising man in his 
time, but his rate of progress would be considered slow 
now-a-days, and he would be somewhat astonished if he 
could see Clapham in the close of his long lease. Still his 
houses are sound and good now, which perhaps may not be 
the case with some of the modem leasehold properties after 
the lapse of 170 years. 

The " Cock " Inn, opposite the fire-engine station is cer- 
tainly one of the very oldest buildings in Clapham. For- 
merly a market is said to have been held where the fire 
station stands, and when there was not sufficient room 
there, it was carried on in the open space of the Old Town. 
The " Cock " dates from the sixteenth century, but the inn 
occupied the two wooden cottages at the back of the pre- 
sent building, which was a private residence. It is well 
worth a visit, and, from the lowness of some of the rooms 
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and the quantity of oak beams, would lead one to assign 
its date to the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

The curious discovery of an officer's dress sword was 
made in the roof recently. It has G. R. on it, and seems to 
be of the type used by (Jerman officers; with a folding 
guard, plated with gold, so as to rest upon the hip. The 
date of this sword would apparently belong to the first or 
second George ; it is possible, and probable, it was owned 
by one of the Hanoverian officers of the Duke of Cumber- 
land's army, which was encamped on Clapham Common in 
the year of the Pretender's insurrection in 1745. 

No. 3, Church-buildings, is the house which is on the 
west side of the archway, and which surmounts ii No. 4 
is the next house on the west side. It appears that these 
two houses were once one, and formed Mr. Greaves* school 
buildings, where the great Lord Macaulay was educated 
from 1807 to 1812. 

All the houses forming this block, called Church-buildings, 
at least those numbered the first ten of them, including the 
two archways, were built, it is said, by Sir C. Wren. When 
3 and 4 were made into separate houses, a piece was taken 
out of what is now No. 5 to provide an entrance hall and 
staircase for No. 4, as the hall and staircase of the original 
house was allotted to No. 3. The original water-pipe marks 
the old division of the houses. 

It is said that, in the once united house over the arch- 
way, the famous Granville Sharp, the abolitionist, resided 
and here was formed by him and his co-philanthropists, at 
the close of the last century, a school for the education of 
negroes of high degree from Sierra Leone. They were* 
unable to stand the climate, and Mr. William Greaves, who 
superintended the establishment, turned his attention to the 
formation of a school for boys of his own complexion. An 
iron plate, commemorating the presence of Lord Macaulay 
here, is about to be erected by Mr. Robertson. 

In the garden there is the school-house itself, the school- 
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room being a large apartment on the first floor, of fair 
dimensions, lofty, and with an arched ceiling. Here are 
still to be seen the cupboards where the young scholars 
kept their books, probably amongst them those English 
histories from which young Tom Macaulay imbibed his first 
lessons of the annals of his country, which he was destined 
hereafter so ably to amplify. 

Passing through the archway from the Common, on the 
left hand, can be seen the doorway, which was evidently 
used by the scholars. 

But the strangest part remains to be told. It seems that 
Miss (Fanny) Macaulay, the only one of the sisters of Lord 
Macaulay surviving, who was seeking apartments on Clap- 
ham Common in 1885, found them at No. 4, the house 
where her brother was educated seventy-three years ago, 
and the writer had the honour, on the 12th July, of visiting 
her in that house, and congratulating her on her return to a 
spot rendered so famous by her brother's presence. 

Amongst those names which have become famous in the 
world, and who received their early training at Clapham, 
we find that of Thomas Hood, poet, philosopher, and wit. 
The establishment which he has celebrated in his " Ode on 
a Distant Prospect of Clapham Academy " (p. 88, Poems of 
Thomas Hood; Moxon : 14th edition, 1861), appears to have 
consisted of the two Queen Anne red-brick structures now 
forming Clarence House and Mr. Stroud's school in Church- 
buildings, which then formed one. His description is cor- 
rect and graphic ; it runs thus : 

'* Ah me ! those old familiar bounds ! 
That classic house, those classic grounds. 

My pensive thought recalls ! 
What tender urchins now confine, 
What little captives now repine, 
Within yon irksome walls ? 



** Ay, that's the very house ! I know 
Its ugly windows, ten a row 
Its chimneys in the rear. 
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And there's the iron rod so high, 
That drew the thunder from the sky, 
And tamed our table beer.'' 



The rod may still be seen at the top of the next house 
above the archway. The number of windows, ten a row, is 
correct ; there are five to each house. 

Claphara Park, that delightful wilderness of spacious 
roads and handsome suburban homes, derived its origin 
from the creative genius of Mr. Thomas Cubitt The site 
compased about 250 acres, and was formerly called Bleak 
Hill Farm ; and in the year 1824, was taken of Atkins 
Bowyer, Esq., Lord of the Manor, by Mr. Cubitt, who 
planted it and laid out new and wide roads and carried out 
a complete system of drainage. In the spring and early 
summer, when the lilacs and horsechestnuts, the mays and 
laburnums are in bloom, there are few spots to equal it 
near our great metropolis. 

It is impossible to omit in any description of Clapham 
some further allusion to the youthful associations of Lord 
Macaulay with the place between the years 1800 and 1818, 
as given so graphically in George Otto Trevelyan's life of 
that great man, his uncle. 

The able writer says that Lord Macaulay's father (p. 27) 
took a house in the High Street in the part " now called 
the Pavement, on the same side as the Plough Inn, but 
some doors nearer the Common. . It was a roomy comfort- 
able dwelling, with a very small garden behind, and in front 
a very small one indeed, which has entirely disappeared 
beneath a large shop thrown out towards the roadway by 
the present occupier, who bears the name of Hayward." 
He says " it was in as healthy an atmosphere in every sense 
as the most careful parent could wish to select Here the 
boy passed a most quiet and happy childhood. He had at 
his command the resources of the Common, to this day the 
most unchanged spot within ten miles of St. Paul's, and 
which to all appearance will ere long hold that pleasant 
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pre-eminence within ten leaguea That delightful wilder- 
ness of gorse bushes and poplar groves, and gravel pits and 
ponds, great and small, was to little Tom Macaulay a region 
of inexhaustible romance and mystery. He explored its 
recesses, he composed and almost believed its legends ; he 
invented for its different features a nomenclature which 
has been faithfully preserved by two generations of 
children. 

" A slight ridge intersected by deep ditches towards the 
west of the Common, the very existence of which no one 
above eight years old would notice, was dignified by the 
title of the Alps ; while the elevated island covered with 
shrubs, that gives a name to the Mount Pond was regarded 
with infinite awe, as being the nearest approach within the 
circuit of his observation to a conception of the Majesty of 
SinaL" 

(P. 29.) " While still a mere child he was sent as a day 
scholar to Mr. Greaves, a shrewd Yorkshireman with a turn 
for science, who had been originally brought to the neigh- 
bourhood, in order to educate a number of African youths 
sent over to imbibe Western civilisation at the fountain 
head. The poor fellows had found as much difficulty in 
keeping alive at Clapham as Englishmen experienced at 
Sierra Leone, and in the end their tutor set up a school for 
boys of his own colour, and at one time had charge of 
almost the entire rising generation of the Common." (Now 
3 and 4 Church-buildings.) 

(P. 37.) " 2Jachary Macaulay's circumstances during these 
years were good and constantly improving. . . . He sub- 
sequently entered into partnership with a nephew, and the 
firm did a large business as African merchants, under the 
name of Macaulay and Babington." In the course of 1812, 
however, it seems that Tom had got beyond the educational 
capabilities of Clapham, and with this his youthful con- 
nection with the place practically ends, although his 
parents continued to reside there ; still we have glimpses 
of him at Clapham in his holidays. 
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His father was the editor of the " Christian Observer/* 
and young Tom's nearly firat appearance in print was the 
index to the thirteenth volume, which he drew up during 
the Christmas holidays of 1814. The place where he per- 
formed hb earliest literary work can be identified with 
tolerable certainty ; and, what is more, can be seen now by 
any one walking along the Pavement. (P. 61.) He enjoyed 
the eldest son's privilege of a separate bedchamber, and 
there at the front window, on the top story furthest from 
the Common and nearest to London, we can fancy him 
sitting apart from the crowded playroom. 

" Lord Macaulay," says Trevelyan, " used to remark that 
Thackeray introduced too much of the dissenting element 
into his picture of Clapham in the opening chapters of the 
* Newcomes.' The leading people of the place, with the 
exception of Mr. William Smith, the Unitarian member of 
Parliament, were one and all staunch churchmen, though 
they readily worked in concert with those religious com- 
munities which held in the main the same views Old 
John Thornton, the earliest of the Evangelical magnates, 
when he went on his annual tour to the south coast, or the 
Scotch mountains, would take with him some Independent 
or Wesleyan minister who was in need of a holiday ; and 
his followers in the next generation had the most powerful 
motives for maintaining the alliance which he had inaugu- 
rated. They could not neglect the doughty auxiliaries in 
the memorable war which they waged against cruelty, 
ignorance, and irreligion, and in their less momentous 
skirmishes with the votaries of the stage, the racecourse 
and the card table." 

(P. 62.) " The method of education in vogue among the 
Clapham families was simple without being severe. In 
the spacious gardens and commodious houses of an archi- 
tecture already dating a century back, which surrounded 
the Common, there was plenty of freedom and good fellow- 
ship and reasonable enjoyment for young and old alike. 
Here again Thackeray has not done justice to a society that 
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united the mental culture and intellectual activity which 
are developed by the neighbourhood of a great capital 
with the wholesome quiet and the homely ways of country 
life. Hobson and Bryan Newcome are not fair specimens 
of the effect of Clapham influences upon the second gene- 
ration. There can have been little that was narrow and 
nothing vulgar in a training which produced Samuel 
Wilberforce and Sir James Stephen, and Charles and 
Robert Grant, and Lord Macaulay. The plan on which 
children were brought up, in the chosen home of the low 
church party during its golden age, will bear comparison 
with systems about which in their day, the world was 
supposed never to tire of hearing, although their ultimate 
results have been small indeed." 

(P. 67). Macaulay, writing to one of his sisters, in 1844, 
says, " I think Stephen's article on the Clapham Sect the 
best thing he ever did. I do not think with you that the 
Claphamites were men too obscure for such delineation. 
The truth is, that from that little knot of men emanated 
all the Bible societies, and almost all the missionary 
societies in the world. The whole organization of the 
Evangelical party was their work. The share which 
they had in providing means for the education of the 
people was great. They were really the destroyers of the 
slave trade and slavery. Many of those whom Stephen 
describes were public men of the greatest weight. Lord 
Teignmouth governed Lidia at Calcutta; Grant governed 
India at Leadenhall-street ; Stephen's father was Percival's 
right-hand man in the House of Commons. It is needless 
to speak of Wilberforce. As to Simeon, if you knew what 
his authority and influence were, and how they extended 
from Cambridge to the most remote comers of England, 
you would allow that his sway in the Church was far 
greater than that of any primate. Thornton, to my sur- 
prise, thinks the passage about my father unfriendly. I 
defended Stephen." 

(P. 71). Trevelyan writes, further on, " At Clapham, as 
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elsewhere, the old order is changing, and not always in a 
direction which to them would be acceptable, or even 
tolerable. What was once the home of Zachary Macaulay 
stands almost within the swing of the bells of a stately and 
elegant Roman Catholic Chapel, and the pleasant mansion 
of Lord Teignmouth is now turned into a convent of 
monks. But, in one shape or another, honest performance 
always lives, and the gains that accrued from the labours 
of these men are still on the right side of the national 
ledger." 

Clapham, from its eleyated situation, has always looked 
down with patronising gaze upon its younger and more 
lowly situated neighbour. Battersea, in its turn, has 
regarded itself as a more progressive and industrious parish, 
and certainly its amazing growth in the last ten years, 
from 53,000 to 105,000 persons, seems to justify its claims, 
which, so far as I know, exceed anything else on record in 
this country, and which few places in America could excel. 
Yet Clapham can boast that its name has been thought 
worthy to distinguish that world-wide junction of railway 
lines which cover some twenty acres, and really has created 
its rival's prosperity, but which stands in the parish of 
Battersea. Why "Clapham" Junction is so called, I 
never could understand ; but we, on this side, may be proud 
of the fact, and may fairly claim that it shows the pre- 
cedence in the world s opinion of that name which is the 
subject of thb monograph. 

The expenses of the drainage works and improvements 
on Clapham Common, effected by C. Baldwin, Esq., in 1760, 
were defray»5d by private munificence ; but it is remarkable 
that in the great religious days of Clapham these fell off so 
much that, in 1835-6, leases of the manorial rights were 
applied for and granted for twelve years, at an annual rent 
for Clapham, of 45i. ; and for Battersea, of 20Z. During 
the next two years, to December, 1838, things mended, and 
the liberal donations of 896i. Is. were given, and in 1839-40, 
further sums, to the extent of 248f. 6s. were given, and in 
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1844, 138Z. more was obtained. Afterwards, about 150Z. a 
year was collected, by which the Common, of 220 acres, 
was kept in some order till the time of its final transfer to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, in 1877-8, by the Metro- 
politan Commons Supplemental Act 

Since the Board of Works have taken possession of the 
Common, very great improvements have been carried out. 
A regular system of subsoil drainage has been effected, the 
old ditches have been filled up, and trees have been 
planted ; the ponds have been cleaned out, and posts and 
rail-fencing have been erected. 

The old trees have been trimmed and lopped — in some 
cases not advantageously, so far as appearances go — but the 
character of a common has been much lost, and the space is 
now gradually assuming more the nature of a park, and is 
growing more trim and formal, which the lovers of the old 
wilderness will regret. 

The saddest act of Vandalism was the erection of twelve 
new staring red-brick houses on the site of Mr. Hamilton's 
old house, neax the Windmill Inn Pond. Nothing has done 
more to spoil the general open character of the Common 
than these modem erections. At all costs, the Board of 
Works should have secured this site and thrown it into the 
public domain, of which it really forms a part and parcel. 

In a few years the leases of the old buildings, known as 
the Rookery, will fall in, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that they will be bought up and their area devoted to the 
general good, otherwise we may expect to see another 
terrace of builders' houses erected within the sacred limits 
of the Common area^ 

The actual price paid for the Common rights was 
17,000Z., and to this day it may be said, after all, that it is 
one of the least changed of all spots round London, that is, 
so far as encroachments go. 

No house on Clapham Common deserves more respect 
than that which stands on the west side of the Cavendish- 
road, at the comer, for it was the residence of the famous 
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Henry Cavendish, the eccentric philosopher, who has been 
justly styled " the Newton of chemistry." 

He was distinguished, like the famous General Gordon, 
for his entire disregard of money. The bankers with 
whom he kept his account, finding that his balance had 
accumulated to upwards of 80,000^., commissioned one of 
the partners to wait on him, to ask him what should be 
done with it. On reaching the house, he obtained admission 
with some difficulty, and after some delay, he succeeded in 
obtaining an audience with the abstracted chemist, who, 
instead of being pleased with the attention, exclaimed, on 
hearing of the amount of his balance, " Oh, if it is any 
trouble to you, I will take it out of your hands. Do not 
come to plague me about money ! " 

" It is not," replied the banker, " any trouble to us, but 
we thought you might like some of it turned to account, 
and invested." 

" Well, well, what do you want to do ?" 

" Perhaps you would like to have 40,000/. invested ?" 

" Yes ; do so, if you like ; but do not come here to trouble 
me any more, or I will remove my balance." 

Cavendish lived a very retired life, and to the outer 
world he was distant and cold. He would, it is related by 
Lord Brougham, never even allow himself to be seen by a 
female servant, and " he used to order his dinner daily by 
a note, which he left at a certain hour on the hall table, 
whence the housekeeper was to take it." He very seldom 
invited friends to dinner, and when he did he gave them 
the simplest fare. Once his housekeeper ventured to 
remind him that, as five friends were coming to dinner, one 
leg of mutton would not be enough. " Well, then, have 
two," said the philosopher. No wonder that he saved 
money, for when he died he left more than one million to 
be divided amongst his relatives. 

In Bruhn*s " Life of Von Humboldt," it is related that, 
when travelling in England in 1790 with George Forster, 
Uumboldt obtained permission to make use of the library 

D 
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of the eminent chemist and philosopher Henry Cavendish, 
second son of the Duke of Devonshire, on condition, how- 
ever, that he was on no account to presume so far as to 
speak to, or even greet, the shy and aristocratic owner, 
should he happen to encounter him. Humboldt states this 
in a letter to Bunsen, adding, sarcastically, " Cavendish 
little suspected at that time that it was I who, in 1810, was 
to be his successor at the Academy of Sciences." 

Cavendish House, as it is called, is, perhaps, the most dis- 
tinguished house in Clapham, for it was there that our 
philosopher made his famous experiment of determining the 
earth's density. " The man who weighed the world," wrote 
his cousin, the late Duke of Devonshire, in his " Handbook 
for Chatsworth," buried his science and his wealth in soli- 
tude and insignificance at Clapham. 

The frontispiece to Timbs's interesting little book, "Things 
not Grenerally Known," shows a house. No. 37, Tavistock- 
place, in which Mr. Baily weighed the earth too; and he 
arrived at nearly the same result as our Clapham philo- 
sopher, who preceded him by some thirty years, viz., that 
the earth is five and a half times heavier than water of the 
same bulk. Hence the real spot where the earth was 
weighed was Clapham Common, and the house which 
should have been illustrated by Mr. Timbs is Cavendish 
House. 

Baily's celebrated experiment has attracted universal 
admiration and astonishment, and his apparatus differed 
somewhat from that of Cavendish, and he had advantages 
which modem science gives, but the honour undoubtedly 
belongs to the Clapham savant. 

Cavendish House, since re-fronted and considerably 
altered, was, in 1877, the residence of Mr. H. S. Bicknell, 
and is now occupied by Mr. E. S. Hett. In the days of 
Cavendish himself it was almost entirely devoted to 
scientific objects, and was all stuck about with thermo- 
meters, rain gauges, &c. A registering thermometer of his 
own construction served as a sort of landmark to the bouse. 
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A small portion, only, of the villa was set apart for personal 
comfort The upper rooms constituted an astronomical 
observatory. What is now the drawing-room was the 
laboratory, and near it stood a forge. On the lawn there 
was a large wooden stage, which gave access to the top of a 
big tree, to the top of which the philosopher ascended in 
the course of his meteorological researches. There was also 
an immense library, but it was placed at such a distance 
from the house that those who came to consult it might not 
disturb the owner. 

Few men have done more in the cause of science than the 
Hon. Henry; Cavendish of all the distinguished men of 
Clapham, he undoubtedly stands first, yet his name only is 
now known here by his house and a road, and the scene of his 
great discoveries has no worthy memorial of his existence. 

On the western side of the Common, in a region now 
appropriated by the genius of bricks and mortar, stands 
Broomwood, for many years the house of the great William 
Wilberforce, M.P., the distinguished philanthropist; and 
there his eloquent son Samuel, Bishop of Oxford and of 
Winchester, is said to have been bom on September 7, 1805. 

Broomwood was called Broomfield in the time of Wilber- 
force ; the name was altered by Sir Charles Forbes, who 
resided there from 1851 to 1877. Mr. Alfred Holmes, who 
was for twenty-four years the gardener there under Sir 
Charles, tells me that, shortly before his death. Bishop 
Wilberforce pointed out to him a room on the first floor on 
the north side, with bow-windows, as the place of his birth. 
Undoubtedly the good bishop should be an authority on 
the subject, for he cannot fail to have been present on the 
occasion, but Mr. H. Churchill, of Femwood. has related to 
me an incident which throws some doubt upon the spot 
He says, that some fifteen yeaxs ago, he met Bishop Wilber- 
force at Dr. TitcomVs, at Stockwell, at lunch. The Bishop, 
hearing he was a Clapham man, said, " I am fond of Clap- 
ham, for I was bom at Clapham Cross, in a house opposite, 
nearly, to the Roman Catholic Church, and next to the one 
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occupied by Dr. Tapson. I am going to ride round there 
this afternoon to look at it" This house is now removed, 
and the site occupied by shops. 

The good prelate is remembered in the " Bishop's Walk," 
a footpath across the Common, from Clarence House, east, 
to Beechwood, west 

Broom wood was originally built by Henry Thornton, and 
to it undoubtedly belongs the honour of being the place 
where the abolition of the slave trade was brought about 
Hence, it is a spot which no true lover of liberty can look 
upon without feelings of the deepest reverence. It is now 
a school under Dr. Friedlander, and it is a matter of con- 
gratulation that it has escaped the invasion of the army of 
bricks and mortar that is surrounding it I will speak 
more of it further on. 

Near Broomwood stands " Battersea Rise," the residence 
of Henry Thornton, the author and prime mover of the 
agitation ''for the reformation of manners and the sup- 
pression of slavery," in which William Wilberforce took 
such a distinguished part The reformers held their 
meetings generally in an oval saloon, which William Pitt 
planned to be added to Thornton's residence. 

"It arose at his bidding," says Sir J. Stephen, in his 
Essays, " and yet remains, perhaps, a solitary monument of 
the architectural skill of that imperial mind. Lofty and sym- 
metrical, it was curiously wainscotted with books on every 
side, except where it opened on the far-extended lawn 
reposing beneath the giant arms of aged elms and massive 
tulip trees." 

The house was afterwards, for eighteen years, the 
favoured home of Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart, of whom I 
propose to speak further on. 

With the growth of Clapham in modem times, we notice 
a number of religious structures from time to time growing 
up in the parish, amongst these comes first St. James's 
Church, on Park Hill, which was built from designs by 
Lewis VuUiamy, Esq., by voluntary contributions, it was 
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opened for divine service on November 17th, 1829, but it 
has in recent times been considerably enlarged and im- 
proved. 

St John's Church was consecrated May 21st, 1842, and 
stands in the Clapham-road, where it was built by f ands 
supplied by the society for building new churches, and by 
voluntary contributions. It has more the appearance of a 
Grecian temple than a Christian church. In 1850 the 
Reverend Robert Bickersteth, afterwards Bishop of Ripon, 
was the incumbent, and during the time of his ministry he 
lived at Milton House, in the Wandsworth-road. 

More successful, in an architectural point of view, is St. 
Saviour's Church in the Cedars-road, so well known by 
its pretty tower, which forms an agreeable object of view 
from so many points on the north side of the Common. 
It is in the decorated style, and was designed by Mr. James 
Knowles, the architect of the Cedars-terrace and road, and 
now the editor of the " Nineteenth Century." The windows 
are stained glass by Clayton and Bell. 

This interesting church was built in 1864 at the ex- 
pense of the Rev. W. Bowyer, the former rector, but for 
some years it remained unconsecrated, it is said, in con- 
sequence of an objection raised by the Bishop to the 
position of an altar tomb, with a recumbent figure of Mrs. 
Bowyer, which originally stood under the centre tower, 
but which was removed in 1873 to the north transept. 

Another small addition to the buildings of the establish- 
ment was made a few years ago by the late rector, 
assisted by a local committee ; it is called St Peter's Mission 
Church, and stands in Manor-street. 

I cannot pass from the subject of Clapham churches 
without expressing a regret at the loss of the small chapel 
of St. Luke's, which, till within the last few years, has 
belonged to the Established Church, but is now outside its 
pale, owing to some difficulty in assigning to it a district 
This little church in former times occupied a somewhat 
important place, it was built by the Rev. Charles Prit- 
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chard about fifty years ago, as a chapel to his famous 
school in the High-streei Clapham owes so much to him 
that he desei*ves more than a passing allusion; he originally 
came here from Stock well, and for many years carried on 
a most successful school, which he left to take the high 
appointment of Savillian Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford. Amongst other pupils of his in Clapham were 
the young Herschels, sons of Wm. Herschel and nephews 
of the famous astronomer. 

The once celebrated Clapham Athenasum, which had a 
prosperous life of twenty-five years, took its rise at the 
lecture-room of Mr. Pritchard's school, amongst a few old 
pupils, joined by the late Dr. Silvester and Mr. Gassiott, 
and Mr. H. Churchill, of Femwood. The institution grew 
so rapidly that it was necessary to remove it to a larger 
space in the Macaulay-road school-rooms, where the first 
meeting was held on Monday, October 9th, 1843. This was 
followed, on 16th, by a lecture by Mr. Constable, and on 
23rd by one from Mr. Churchill. 

The first president of the AthensBum was Dr. Dealtry, 
the then rector. The meetings took place every Monday 
evening, and continued each session from 1st October to 
1st May. All the lectures were voluntary and unpaid, and 
there was no entrance money taken except from subscribei's. 
The meetings were frequently crowded, and the record of 
them gives us a surprising insight into the great intellectual 
life which existed at that time in this parish, and which has 
now so completely died away. 

Mr. Churchill tells me the death-blow of the institution 
was the Volunteer movement ; but I think that it must have 
been accelerated by the introduction of increased facilities 
by the railway for access to London. 

The Grammar School has recently been broken up. Its 
last master was the eminent mathematician the Rev. Dr. 
Wrigley, who still resides amongst us, and who for some time 
was the president of the Clapham AthensBum. The little 
chapel of St. Luke s numbered amongst its preachers the 
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Rev. Dr. Perowne, Dean of Lampeter, and also the eminent 
theologian Dr. Maelear, whose works on the Gospels are so 
well known. 

By far the finest ecclesiastical-looking structures in 
Clapham do not belong to the Establishment. One of 
these is the Congregational Chapel in Grafton-square, built 
in 1852, one of the most commodious edifices of which 
London Nonconformity can boast, and whose minister is 
now the Rev. J. G. Rogeiu The architecture is not very 
satisfactory in its details, however. 

The best church is decidedly, in point of design, the 
Roman Catholic Redemptionist Church of St. Mary, built 
in 1849 by the famous architect Pugin. The spire and 
front of this church are noble works, and quite dwarf the 
plain unpretending parish structures. In the year 1851 
a gentleman named Soltau brought a celebrated action, 
before one of the courts of law, to silence the bells of 
St. Mary as a nuisance ; and he was so far successful as to 
stop the early matin's bell. 

Mr. Walford, in his " Old and New London," thus speaks 
of religious Clapham : 

" The pulpit of Clapham Church, in Macaulay's childhood, 
rang with Evangelical doctrinea Indeed, Clapham has 
long been regarded as a suburb whose residents are chiefly 
distinguished by social prosperity and by ardent attach- 
ment to ' Evangelical * opinions, and hence it is sneeringly 
spoken of by Tom Ingoldsby as that ' sanctified ville * ; 
and Thackeray has introduced a picture of the religious life 
of the place into the opening chapters of the ' Newcomes, 
though he has, perhaps, overdrawn the Nonconformist 
element in it, and Hobson and Bryan Newcome are scarcely 
fair specimens of the religious influence of the Clapham 
sect in its palmy days, when it numbered Wilberforce and 
James Stephen, and the Thorntons, and Charles and Robert 
Grant. Still it was the chosen home of the Low Church 
party during its golden age, and Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists met there on common ground. 
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" The meetings of Henry Drummond, the elder Macaulay, 
and the little coterie that gathered round them, and who 
were designated the ' Clapham Sect/ first made the ancient 
home of Osgod Clapa a synonyme for devout respectability, 
and doubtless it will be long before this distinctive descrip- 
tion will die out. As Horace writes : 

* The cask will lon^ 
Retain the sweet scent of its earlier days.' 

When the ' Clapham Sect ' first became famous, even along 
the high-road, the houses had not crept along in an unbroken 
line to the Common. The place was literally a village, prim, 
select, and exclusive. For several generations Noncon- 
formity had a foothold therein. It is said that, between 
the years 1640 and 1650, Mr. William Bridge, M.A., one of 
the five divines who, under the leadership of Philip Nye, 
made a stand for liberty of conscience in the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, preached at Clapham, and founded 
therein an Independent congregation. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that when Charles 11. published, in 1671-72, 
a Declaration of Indulgence, licenses to conduct Noncon- 
formist worship were granted to Dr. Wilkinson, of Clapham, 
for his own house and school-room, and to Mr. Thomas Lye 
for his own house. Mr. Lye had been minister of AUhallows, 
and one of CromwelFs triers. He formed a congregation 
which continued to assemble in a private house in the time 
of his successor, Philip Lamb (from Bere Regis). Subse- 
quently it met in a temporary wooden building,* and in 
1762 a more substantial edifice was erected,! in which for 
some years laboured Dr. Fumeaux, a learned and voluminous 
writer, with a strong leaning towards Arianism. In this 
chapel they continued to meet until, in 1852, was erected 
Qrafton-square Chapel, under the pastorship of the Rev. 
James Hill, who laboured here for twenty-one years. The 

* In Nag's Head-lane (now North-street). 

t Now Clapham Hall ; built in 1769. (** Our Village,* page 179.) 
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Rev. J. Q. Rogers, B.A., came from Ashton-imder-Lyne in 
1865." ("Our .Village," p. 205.) 

The successor of Rev. Wm. Bridge was Dr. John Arthur ; 
also John Hutchinson, bom 1638. Richard Jennings came 
to Clapham in 1678 ; he died in 1709. Onesiphorus Rood, 
who was chaplain to the House of Lords when the bishops 
were expelled, also preached at Clapham. 

Another distinguished Clapham Nonconformist was the 
Rev. M. Lowman, who was bom in 1680. He first studied 
law at the Middle Temple, but afterwards went to Holland 
and became a student of divinity in the universities of 
Utrecht and Leyden. On returning, in 1710, he settled at 
Clapham, and was pastor of the chapel nearly forty years. 
He died on May 3rd, 1752. He wrote on the Civil Qovem- 
ment and Religious Rites of the Hebrews, but is chiefly 
known as the author of a paraphrase and notes on the Reve- 
lations of St. John, which has been eulogised by Dr. Dod- 
dridge, Bishop Tomline, and others. 

Dr. Philip Fumeaux succeeded him in 1752. He was a 
native of Totness, and was much esteemed for the respect- 
ability of his private character and his talenis as a preacher 
of the Gospel. He held the ministerial office twenty-three 
years. 

In 1781, the Rev. Thomas Urwick became the minister. 
He was born in 1727, and died in 1807. He was buried in 
St. Pauls Church, with his wife. 

Clapham was not only famous for its religious tendencies, 
but also distinguished itself as a favourite site for educa- 
tional establishments. Lord Macaulay, as stated before, 
went to Mr. Greaves's celebrated academy in Church-build- 
ings, at the second house from the eastern archway. Of 
Dr. Pritchard's grammar school I have already spoken, and 
in looking over the list of residents in Batten's book on 
Clapham, I find that in 1827 there were no less than 
twenty-five establishments for young gentlemen, but also 
and chiefly for ladies. 

The village, for such it then was, had quite a name for 
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such institutions ; a fact which is referred to by Tom 
Ingoldsby in his mock heroic poem "The Babes in the 
Wood." 

*' And, Jane, since when girls have ' the damps,' 
Fortune-hunters in scores to entrap 'em rise. 
We'll send to those worthy old frumps. 
The two Misses Tickler of Clapham Rise." 

And although the present generation may regret that 
the days of Clapham's religious ascendancy are no more, 
the parish can with pride boast that it still possesses some 
educational establishments which are quite worthy of its 
ancient fame. 

It is difficult for us in the present day to realise the 
forms of thought in religious matters which so powerfully 
operated on the minds of our Clapham progenitors. The 
" Times" in an able leading article of 31st January, in 1879, 
sets the subject before us in a way which deserves tran- 
scription. 

" So changed," it says, " are the times, that the present 
generation has probably almost forgotten that when the 
present century was young, the Evangelical party was 
dominant in the English Church and State. Like the party 
which first began to supplant it some five and forty years 
ago, and which has now inherited its supremacy, it had 
sprung from a great spiritual upheaval, the work of a 
handful of remarkable men, who had set themselves, in the 
preceding century, to awaken the nation out of its lethargy. 
Like all great movements of this kind, this movement, of 
which Whitfield and Wesley were the chief leadei's, and 
Newton, Scott, Milner, and Venn were among the principal 
promoters and supporters, gradually absorbed into itself a 
great share of the character and ability, and energy and 
earnestness of the coimtry. Clapham was the home of its 
chiefs, and Exeter Hall was their chosen field of battle. 
Wilberforce, Granville Sharp, and Thornton were men of 
whom any party might be proud, and their labours are 
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recorded in some of the noblest pages of England's modern 
history. To be judged by their fruits is a test which 
triumphantly vindicates the purposes and aims of the early 
leaders of the Evangelical party. They abolished the slave 
trade, they organised benevolence, they revived religion, 
they reformed manners, they were the first to take in hand 
the education of the people. These were among the 
achievements of the so-called ' Clapham Sect' and its 
adherents, and it behoves us not to forget what we owe to 
them now that the religious spirit of the country has for 
the most part passed under the influence of a rival school. 
Their ministers were often neither learned nor refined, but 
they found a sure way to the hearts of their hearers with- 
out appealing to their senses or their taste, and they had a 
message to deliver which went straight to the innermost 
recesses of the awakening conscience. Their theology was 
narrow and austere, but they went to the Bible, and to an 
upright conscience for their rule of faith, and they recked 
little of the Church and its authority. Their ritual was 
cold and perfunctory, for religion with them was not a 
thing of forms and ceremonies, but of personal experience. 
Public worship with them was a personal act for each 
worshipper, and not a general spectacle for all. It was 
an individual wrestling with the powers of sin, and its 
terrible earnestness left little room for the graces, seemly 
or unseemly, of antique and forgotten ritual. Indeed, it is 
difficult in the present day, when even a Nonconformist 
chapel is decorated in . a manner which would have driven 
an early opponent of Tractarianism wild, to record the stem 
simplicity of public worship under the Evangelical regime. 
" Churches were unrestored, and too often uncared for 
as well, and the spacious pews shrouded with curtains, 
still recalled the exclusiveness of an aristocratic age. From 
the ancient 'three decker* pulpit, meet emblem of an 
obsolete warfare, the minister first declaimed the prayers, 
and then ascended, habited in the sober gown of Geneva 
and in academical bands, to thunder forth his sermon 
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from a higher stage ; while the illiterate clerk below 
droned forth the responses in a manner destmctive alike 
of gravity and devotion. Choirs there were none, and a 
band of singers in surplices would have provoked a riot on 
the spoi A few canticles were sung by the worshippers 
to well-known and not very melodious chants, and the 
whole musical force of the congregation was thrown into 
one or two hymns, generally abounding in terrific imagery. 
But it was a sermon which gave the whole service its 
soul and meaning. If it lacked taste and too often charity, 
it was a voice from soul to soul, making use of words 
which all felt and understood. Its eloquence was imcul- 
tured but effective, for it told of sin and its penalties, of 
repentance and salvation, of wrath and judgment to come. 
It was this personal appeal to the hearts of men which 
gave Evangelicism its power in spite of its unlovely ritual, 
its narrow theology, its stem imcompromising spirit, its 
exclusive and almost Pharisaic assurance, and its insular 
and fatal neglect of history and tradition." 

It must be owned that this eloquent and impressive 
article, from the able writer of the "Times," deserves earnest 
consideration from those who inhabit this once famous 
parish of Clapham, and the question naturally occurs, 
" Why cannot something of the old spirit of earnest religion 
be once more revived ?" Christianity has lost none of its 
value, it is still a living thing amongst us ; and, indeed, 
with our increased knowledge, we have better means of 
appreciating its great life-giving power than our Clapham 
progenitors ever had. May the day again come when 
Clapham shall shine with the lustre it formerly possessed, 
but with a light which no time shall see extinguished. 

It is satisfactory to see that religion has still a hold 
in Clapham. From a note which appears in the Parish 
Magazine of May, 1885, it appears that there were no 
less than 1007 communicants in Holy Trinity district, on 
Easter Day, out of a population of 10,789, being nearly 10 
per cent. ; a very large proportion. 
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Amongst the number of worthy Christian men who have 
resided on this Common, stands high the name of the 
late Field-Marshal Sir George Pollock, who occupied so 
prominent a position in the military affairs of India, 
during the many years of his long and brilliant career. 
He resided in the house known as Beechwood, on the 
west side of the Common, and now the residence of Mr. 
Russell, the solicitor. 

Of Sir George, it may truly be said, that, as a soldier 
and a Christian gentleman, " he being dead yet speaketh," 
to his comrades in arms, inviting them to follow in his 
footsteps, and to add their names to the many who have 
already shown that vital goodness is not incompatible with 
a soldier's profession. On the contrary, that regarding 
the close and daily contact with the men, the presence of 
a godly officer must have special influence for those who 
love and follow the genuine profession of Christ's religion. 

In his campaign in Afghanistan his Testament was in 
his uniform, to be ready at any spare moment for perusal, 
and he daily sought in prayer for that guidance and 
wisdom from the Lord, without which no true inspiration 
can be derived. 

In Calcutta he used to attend the services of that 
eminent divine, the Rev. F. Groode, who was afterwards 
lectui-er in Clapham Church, and whose tablet there records 
his memory on the south wall of the church. 

His love and reverence for God's word was so great, that 
he was in the habit of rising every morning at five o'clock, 
and devoting at least an hour to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and to prayer, and the promise, " Them that honour 
me I will honour," was most signally fulfilled in his case. 

The sorrowing concourse of friends which gathered 
round his grave in Westminster Abbey, showed how much 
he was beloved and honoured. 

Sir George Pollock was brother to the late Sir F. Pollock, 
Bart., bom in London, 1786 ; married, first, in 1810, the 
daughter of Mr. Sheriff Barclay, of Tain, in Scotland, 
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secondly, in 1852, the second daughter of the late George 
Hyde WoUaston, Esq,, of Clapham Common. He died at 
Clapham, in 1872, distinguished as the first and only officer 
of the Indian Army that ever reached the exalted rank of 
Field-Marshal 

He succeeded Sir John Burgoyne as Constable of the 
Tower. 

Clapham Common may be proud of having been chosen 
as the spot where so famous a warrior spent the last years 
of his worthy life. 

It has seen some stirring scenes ; but, happily, they have 
been scenes of enjoyment and recreation, and except in 
the untoward events connected with disputed boimdary 
questions, there has hitherto been nothing to mar its 
repose. 

The annual fair, which used to be held on the Common, 
was no doubt attended with scenes of riot and revelry, 
disturbing the peace-loving inhabitants of our village, 
hence their petition to the Lady of the Manor, in 1781, to 
have it suppressed, was successful Bull-baiting had been 
put down one hundred years previously. 

It is said, that when the Pretender was expected to 
attack London, in 1745, the cu-my of the Duke of Cumber- 
land was encamped on Clapham Common ; yet, of that we 
have no record in the parish books. But later on, in 1798, 
cavalry, infantry, and pikemen used to assemble on the 
Common to drill. 

.In 1803 matters were carried to a greater extent even, 
as the following extract will explain : — 

"Resolved, that an armed association of this parish, 
under the dangers which threaten us, be renewed with as 
little delay as possible, and that its object be the local 
defence of this neighbourhood against an invading foe, 
whose malice and vengeance are so openly declared, and 
whose formidable power is now wholly devoted to our 
destruction; all the members to serve without pay or 
reward, and to consist of a troop of cavalry and two com- 
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panies of infantry or more, composed of householders and 
other respectable persons ; the parish to find also ten men 
for the supplementary militia and sixteen for the army of 
reserves; substitutes to be provided on the payment of 
the following subscription: — Labourers and servants, \L\ 
tradesmen, 21 ; above that rank, 4Z. The expense of the 
association to be defrayed by subscriptions. The associa- 
tion engages to march to any part of Great Britain, when 
called upon by Government, in case of actual invasion, or 
the appearance of an enemy on the coasts." 

These volimteers were under the command of Colonel 
Prescott, to whom a purse of thirty guineas was presented 
in 1812, with the thanks of the parish for his valuable 
services during thirteen years. 

We believe that these patriotic feelings of the Clap- 
hamites still exist, and if a mahdi were threatening our 
coasts, would again take as practical a shape. 

Allusion has been made on several occasions to the dis- 
tinguished family of the Thorntons, and their residence at 
Battersea Rise ; but they occupied so important a place in 
the annals of Clapham Common that it may be well to give 
a more particular account of them, for there never was a 
more distinguished race, or one which deserved more 
honourable mention. Amongst them,* John Thornton 
occupies the foremost place. This worthy man, merchant 
and philanthropist, who passed to his rest in 1790, at man s 
allotted age of three score years and ten, is thus described 
in the " Clapham Sect " essay : 

" Renowned, in his generation for a munificence more 
than princely .... one of those rare men in whom 
the desire to relieve distress assumes the form of a master 

* He must not be confounded with the John Thornton who after- 
wards resided at Bowyer-terrace, and part of whose grounds were 
taken by the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, who was Deputy 
Ohairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, and who died on the 29th 
October, 1861, aged 78, whose monument is on the south wall of Clap- 
ham Church. 
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passion ; and, if faith be due to tradition, he indulged it 
with a disdain, alternately ludicrous and sublime, of the 
good advice which the eccentric have to undergo from the 
judicious. Conscious of no aims, but such as might invite 
the scrutiny of God and man, he pursued them, after his 
own fearless fashion, yielding to every honest impulse, 
relishing a frolic when it fell in his way, choosing his asso- 
ciates in scorn of mere worldly precepts, and worshipping 
with any fellow-Christian whose heart beat in unison with 
his own, however inharmonious might be some of the 
articles of their respective creeda" 

Such was the man who lived on the borders of Clapham 
Common, and whose memoiy will live to posterity in the 
beautiful lines written at his death by his friend, the poet 
Cowper. 

** Poets attempt the noblest task they can, 
Praiiing the author of all good in man ; 
And next, commemorating worthies lost, 
The dead in whom that good abounded most. 
Thee, therefore, of commercial fame, but more 
Famed for thy probity, from shore to shore. 
Thee, Thornton ! worthy in some page to shine. 
As honest and more eloquent than mine, 
I mourn, or since thrice happy thou must be. 
The world no longer thy abode, not thee. 
Thee to deplore, were grief misspent indeed ; 
It were to weep that goodness has its meed 
That there is bliss prepared in yonder sky ; 
And glory for the virtuous, wh*>n they die. 

Thou hadst an industry in doing good. 
Restless as he who toils and sweats for food, 
Av'rice in thee was the desire of wealth. 
By rust imperishable or by stealth. 
And if the genuine worth of gold depend 
On application to its noblest end, 
Thine had a value in the scale of Heaven 
Surpassing all that mine or mint had given. 
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Thy bounties all were Christian, and I make 
This record of thee for the Gospel's sake, 
That the incredulous themselves may see 
lis use and power exemplified in thee." 

It is not often that one has to record the lives of a father 
and a son to whom wealth and prosperity, in both instances, 
were the means to enable them to benefit those who were 
not so fortunate. 

Henry Thornton was a son truly worthy of his father ; 
taking after him in all his good actions, without the father's 
eccentricities, and devoting his time and money for the good 
of the needy and oppressed. Before he married he annually 
bestowed upon the poor six-sevenths of his income, and, 
in one of his earlier years, the amount expended by him 
for charitable purposes considerably exceeded the sum of 
9000Z., and although afterwards he had to reduce this 
amount, yet the smallest annual expenditure was never less 
than 2000;. 

Two incidents of his life deserve recording here. It is 
related that, hearing that a relative had been involved in 
bankruptcy, Henry Thornton determined to indemnify the 
creditors at his own expense, which he actually did. Then, 
again, his love of justice made him discharge in full the 
liabilities of a firm with which he had business relations, 
and in which he was partly involved without his know- 
ledge. His share of the liabilities exceeded 20,000t, thus 
averting bankruptcy and paying the debts of the insol- 
vents in full. 

Would that we could glance into the now famous oval 
library which Henry Thornton added to his house, or 
walk in the secluded shrubberies, that surround that man- 
sion, overlooking the Common, and witness the gatherings 
of celebrated and eminent men, whose theme was that of 
doing good to others, and from whose councils emanated 
the Bill for the abolition of the slave trade. 

What a knot of men is here gathered ! Wilberforce, of 
Broomwood, who, according to Bishop Jebb, had the face 

E 
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of an angel and the agility of a monkey, the friend of 
Pitt, and great leader of this small band ; and Granville 
Sharp, who lived in the house over the first arch, who be- 
friended a poor sick runaway slave, and first brought into 
notice the necessity of the new law, by resisting the claim 
of the owner of the slave, and from that time never ceasing 
to work for the emancipation of his African friends ; the 
Rev. John Venn, rector of Clapham for twenty years (died 
July, 1813) ; Zachary Macaulay, the father of Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay, then a boy ; Lord Teignmouth, who lived 
in a house now turned into a convent; Thomas Clarkson, 
who although not living at Clapham as all the above-men- 
tioned did, yet was constantly among them in the coimcils 
and aiding them in the good cause. (" Our Village," p. 108.) 

Those who wish to know more of these great and good 
men should turn to the pages of Sir James Stephen s 
famous essay on the "Clapham Sect," a work to which 
Lord Macaulay has given such noble testimony ; but I will 
say more of them presently. 

It was in the year 1800 that the Right Hon. William 
Pitt, and most of the Cabinet Ministers, dined at Clapham 
with Mr. Samuel Thornton, on which occasion the simimer- 
house of Mr. Robert Thornton was fitted up for the pur- 
pose ; and we find also notices, in the years 1807, 1808, 
and 1809, of the visits of Royalty, when H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Brunswick, Queen Charlotte, and the Princesses Augusta 
and Elizabeth, visited the house and groimds of Mr. Robert 
Thornton. 

The temple-like structure, which formed the simimer- 
house, can now be seen in the groimds of the Catholic 
nimnery, which was then Mr. R Thornton's property. 

Mr. William Adams Franks, one of our oldest Clapham 
inhabitants, for forty years our vestry clerk, and who 
was born in 1805, was present on one of these occasions as 
a child, and was kissed by the Princess Elizabeth. His 
family held the appointment of vestry clerk for over 100 
years, from 1760 to 1875. 
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Mr. Percy M. Thornton, who has already added to the 
family credit by his success as an author, has favoured me 
with a few observations on his ancestors in a letter dated 
February 27th, 1885, as follows : 

" The library at Battersea Rise, an oval room, was de- 
signed by Mr. Pitt when Mr. H. Thornton, M.P. for South- 
wark, and Mr. Wilberforce lived there as bachelors, some- 
where about 1787, when the abolition of the slave trade first 
occupied the thoughts of the Yorkshire philanthropist The 
house had teen bought from the Lubbock family ; a well- 
known politician of the last century called ' Single-Speech* 
Hamilton having resided there before the Lubbocks. 

"Mr. Henry Thornton's father (Mr. H. S. Thornton's 
grandfather), Mr. John Thornton, had lived on the other 
side of the Common, near the Roman Catholic clergyman's 
house ; he died away from home, but being buried in St. 
Paul's Church, Clapham, where our family vault is, his 
Clapham friends insisted on a piece of glass being let into 
the cofl^, in order that they might see his face again. 

"It is worth while going into Clapham Church and 
seeing the tablet to Dr. Dealtry, the eminent and learned 
Rector of Clapham, which was written by my uncle, John 
Thornton, of the Terrace, whose later life was spent amongst 
us. The old rectory house in Larkhall-lane was pulled 
down in 1884. In that house my father, the youngest son 
of Samuel Thornton, M.P. for Surrey, Mr. Pitt's financial 
adviser, a Governor of the Bank, was a pupil of the famous 
Rector of Clapham, Mr. John Venn. This divine's life was 
published lately, and on the first few pages you will find 
the record in question. The Wilberforces lived at Broom- 
wood, behind Battersea Rise. The house still stands, and 
there the Bishop Wilberforce was bom. 

" My late father-in-law, Mr. H. S. ITiornton, the banker 
of Birchin-lane, sustained the family traditions far into 
the nineteenth century. He was a king of men. Those 
acquainted with City finance know full well his merits in 
that particular. As a well-known capitalist said to the 
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writer, he was a real banker, who thoroughly understood 
a profession whereon his father had written in the most 
scientific manner possible, satisfying the craving for learn- 
ing, which the followers of Adam Smith were then de- 
manding in every department of knowledge. He (Mr. 
Henry Thornton, M.P. for Southwark) will however be 
better remembered for his famous 'Family Prayers,' still 
used in many English households. But I believe that no 
more representative man ever lived, of the better type of 
English thought, during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, than my father-in-law. He was also my cousin, 
and I had known of his excellencies from my cradle. He 
never yielded, when he thought evil was to be combated, 
and never turned a deaf ear to the unfortunate, supposing 
that he knew they were deserving. His life was a witness 
for the truth of Christianity, and his representatives 
treasure his memory. 

"At Cambridge, the friend of Macaulay, he became a 
banker, on the advice of his uncle, Dan Sykes, Esq., M.P. 
for Hull, in preference to enjoying a Trinity fellowship, 
which his high degree (fourth wrangler) rendered possible. 
He reconstituted the firm of Thornton and Free after the 
crash of 1825, and was known to the City world as the 
head of Williams, Deacon, and Co. 

" He died suddenly in his eighty-second year, and on the 
day of his funeral the omnibus men between Clapham and 
the City, one and all, wore black rosettes in remembrance 
of the man whose kindly constant greeting they were not 
to meet again." 

Miss (Marianne) Thornton, now residing at the Sweep, 
Clapham Common, who, although in her ninetieth year, 
is in the full enjoyment of her mental powers, and whose 
memory carries her back to the most famous days of 
Clapham, with which she seemed to form a connecting 
link, is the daughter of the Mr. Henry Thornton, M.P., 
and hence the sister of the late Mr. Henry S. Thornton, 
the banker above referred to, who died about five years 
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ago. This venerable lady, whose presence it is an honour 
for Clapham still to be able to claim, is consequently 
the granddaughter of the great merchant prince, John 
Thornton, whom Cowper has so worthily honoured in his 
verse. 

If William Wilberforce was, as Sir James Stephen says, 
" the very sun of the Claphamic system," certainly Henry 
Thornton was its " moon." Both men were liberal contri- 
butors to the great work of Christian activity at the close 
of the last century, and the beginning of this carried on 
by the two famous sisters Hannah and Patty More. At 
the house of Henry Thornton, on Clapham Common, they 
were frequent visitors, acceptable alike to the heads of the 
household and to its younger members. Hannah's " Thought 
on the Manners of the Great " came out at the time when 
Wilberforce was endeavouring to call attention to the state 
of public morals and to raise the low st^andard. The Rev. 
John Venn, writing from Clapham in 1810, bears witness 
to the remarkable effect of her works; and her intimate 
connection with the great Christian work going on in 
Clapham, gives us a peculiar interest in her character, which 
had so great a charm for Wilberforce, whose first advisers, 
when he began his assaults on the slave trade, were of 
different professions. Great men, such as Pitt and Grenville, 
consulted him ; so did Fox, Wyndham, and Burke ; but as 
subordinate members of Parliament he had William Smith, 
Eliot and Lord Muncaster, Henry Thornton at a later 
period, and Thomas Babington. In 1799, Zachary Macaulay 
joined him. Even Henry Brougham gave him his powerful 
help ; and the support he received from Granville Sharp, 
and the indefatigable Clarkson, are matters of history. 
When he took up the question of Indian missions, his 
interior cabinet at Clapham was composed of Thornton, 
Babington, Stephen, and Macaulay, reinforced afterwards 
by Bowdler and John Thornton, Charles Grant, the elder, 
and Lord Teignmouth. On questions more ecclesiastical, he 
consulted John Venn and Simeon; on matters more per- 
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sonal, his chief advisers were Henry Thornton, Stephen, 
Babington, Venn, and the elder Grant 

In 1800, the philanthropists set up as an organ the 
" Christian Observer," of which Zachary Macaulay was for 
many years the editor, and to which Hannah More, 
Wilberforce, Henry Thornton, Stephen, Qisbome, Babington, 
Bowdler, and Robert Grant contributed 

Stephen was the father of the afterwards celebrated Sir 
James Stephen, the author of the " Clapham Sect Elssay/' 

It was more thim a century and a half ago, in im old 
house hard by Clapham Common, that Robert Thornton, a 
London merchant, lived. In his hoase, on April 1st, 1720 
was bom to him that son named John, of whom I have 
already spoken. Their business was in the Russian trade. 

John, when he grew to man's estate, continued the tradi- 
tions of the house, and raised the family fortunes. He was 
an active merchant, keen in watching opportunities, and 
skilful in asing them. The stories of his princely bene- 
volence read like chapters in some fairy tale. 

On one occasion, it is said, he offered a struggling young 
merchant a loan of 10,000i. without security. On another, 
by a stroke of the pen, he placed the himible proprietor of 
a small property in Ireland in affluence. 

This virtue gave him justly the title of the Munificent 
Wilberforce thus speaks of him : 

" It was by living with great simplicity of intention and 
conduct in the practice of a Christian life, more than by 
any superiority of understanding or of knowledge, that 
John Thornton rendered his name illustrioua" 

He devoted large sums annually to charitable purposes, 
especially to the promotion of the cause of " religion 
both in his own and other countries." His plan was to 
buy livings and present them to worthy clergymen. He 
gave Johti Newton 200i. a year during his residence at 
Olney. He furnished an income to a clergyman in Bedford- 
shire. He went about the world doing good. He was 
equally liberal to churchmen and dissenters. 
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When he died at Bath on the 7th November, 1790, 
Wilberforce writes in his diaiy, " May my last end be 
like his." 

John Thornton had married Lucy Watson, the daughter 
of a Hull merchant. She was bom in 1722, and died in 
1785. Her tomb may still be seen in the old churchyard 
of Clapham, where she and her husband worshipped. She 
left three sons and one daughter. The latter married Lord 
Balgony, and became Countess of Leven. The sons were : 

Samuel, who represented first Hull, then the county of 
Surrey, married Miss Milnes, who bore him three scms and 
four daughters. He lived at Clapham, and then purchased 
Albury, but in the commercial troubles of the French war 
in 1810, the business was wound up, and Albury passed to 
Mr. Drummond. 

The second brother was Robert, who also resided at 
Clapham, and whose villa was celebrated for the beauty 
of its garden and conservatory, now part of the convent. 
He was engaged in the same mercantile business, was long 
member for Colchester, and an East India Director. He 
married a Miss Eyre, but left no family. 

The third brother was the Henry, of whom I have already 
spoken, who most resembled his father, and lived in his 
house when Wilberforce was admitted there, and became 
his intimate friend and associate. He was a partner in the 
banking house in Bartholomew-lane, and, from his qualities 
for application, soon became a leading person in it. His 
mind was philosophic, talking slowly, as was his wont, 
seeking out facts with earnest care. Li the midst of 
political passions he alone could be unmoved, and he 
assumed at once the serene attitude, which is seldom 
reached by ordinary minds on those occasions of tension. 

He entered the House while a young man, and he 
remained in it to the day of his death, representing the 
popular borough of Southwark through eight successive 
Parliaments, over a period of thirty years. 

Like his friend, Wilberforce, he chose a line of inde- 
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pendent polities ; but his was chiefly connected with the 
science of political economy, and his name was always 
found in the ranks of reformers. He supported the Roman 
Catholic claims ; yet, though in politics he was Liberal, his 
views were, in the true sense of the word. Conservative. 

During the long struggle against slavery, he reflected on 
the best means of civilizing Africa, and he selected coloniza- 
tion as the most effective instrument. Thus arose the 
colony of Sierra Leone ; in the labour of founding which, 
he had the assistance of Wilberforce, Babington, Granville 
Sharp, and Zachary Macaulay. But his was the directing 
mind. He devised the plan ; he formed the company ; he 
collected the capital; he arranged the constitution; he 
selected the Governor; and it was at Clapham Common 
that he wrought the great work; in fact, created the 
colony. 

There, after his father's death, in 1792, he found his 
home, at Battersea Rise, where he purchased the house and 
grounds from Mr. Lubbock, which had been occupied for a 
time by " Single Speech " (Gerard) Hamilton. On the ex- 
tensive demesne which was attached to this house, which he 
enlarged, he built two others, one of which, the nearest, he 
let to Mr. Grant ; the other, separated by shrubberies that 
melted into each other, became, under the name of Broom- 
wood, the residence, first, of Pitt's brother-in-law, Eliot, 
and in later days, of Wilberforce. In this villa Pitt used 
to spend his brief holidays, and in the intercourse with the 
two friends, he planned the Thornton oval library, which 
has received so many pleasant groups of friends. 

In 1794, Hannah More visited the two friends at Clap- 
ham Common. She writes to her sister of the care taken 
of her by " the two masters," the carriages placed at her 
disposal, the hospitality, society, and agreeable converse. 

Wilberforce's journal shows the life of activity which 
prevailed at Clapham in those days. 

• " Oct 13. At Sierra Leone business till four o'clock, and 
again till pa.st eleven at night. 14th. Sierra Leone business. 
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17th. Grant dined with us at H. Thornton's, and we dis- 
cussed Sierra Leone. 18th. Meeting of directors at H. 
Thornton's ; dined there together, arid at evening till late. 
19th. Public meeting of directors at Kings Head. 20th. 
Directors at H. Thornton's all morning." 

John 0. Colquhoun, in his work on William Wilberforce, 
has drawn an admirable picture of the home of Henry 
Thornton, which I cannot do better than transcribe, as it 
shows, in fervid lines, the scenes of which Clapham 
Common was the theatre. 

" To him (H. Thornton) the home at Battersea Rise, to 
which he repaired from the noise of the King's Arms-yard, 
or in later days, from the political whirl of Palace-yard, 
when he had relieved Wilberforce of his house, was no 
place of frivolous leisure. The sheltered garden behind, 
with its arbeil trees, and elms and Scotch firs, as it lay so 
still, with its close-shaven lawn, looked gay on a May 
afternoon, when groups of young and old seated themselves 
under the shade of the trees, or were scattered over the 
grounds. Matrons of households were there, who had 
strolled to enjoy a social meeting, and their children busied 
themselves in sports, which were cheered, not checked, by 
the presence of the elders. For neighbourly hospitality 
and easy friendship were features of that family life. 

" Presently, streaming from adjoining villas or crossing 
the Common, appeared others who, like Henry Thornton, 
had spent an occupied day in town, and now resorted to 
this well-known garden to gather up their families and 
enjoy a pleasant hour. Hannah More is there, with her 
sparkling talk ; and the benevolent Patty, the delight of 
young and old ; and the long-faced, blue-eyed Scotchman, 
with his fixed, calm look, unchanging as an aloe tree, 
known as the Indian Director, one of the kings of Leaden- 
hall-street ; and the gentle Thane, Lord Teignmouth, whose 
easy talk flowed on like a southern brook, with a sort of 
drowsy murmur ; and Macaulay stands by, listening silent, 
with hanging^ eyebrows ; and Babington, in blue coat, 
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dropping weighty words, with husky voice ; and listeners 
starting into life, who draw round the thoughtful host and 
gather up his words ; the young Grants, and young Stephen, 
and Copley, a 'very clever young lawyer/ They handle 
many points, and give forth their views — themes for the 
academy on science and philosophy ; at times, on practical 
policy, bullion, and currency, and sinecures, and reforms ; 
grave questions of policy, the orders in council, Napoleon's 
threats, the pressure on our blockaded shores, the young 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's first Budget speech, and the 
brightening hopes of the abolition cause ; the Ministry of 
Talents, will they stand ? Windham's crotchets, and Grey's 
acuteness, and Lord Grenville's stately reserve. But whilst 
these things are talked of in the shade, and the knot of 
wise men draw close together, in darts the member for 
Yorkshire, from the green fields to the south, like a sun- 
beam into a shady room, and the faces of the old brighten 
and the children clap their hands with joy. He joins the 
group of the elders, catches up the thread of their talk, 
dashes off a bright remark, pours a ray of happy illumina- 
tion, and for a moment seems as wise, as thoughtful, and as 
constant as themselves. But this dream will not last, and 
these watchful eyes know it. 

" They remember that he is as restless as they are as 
fond of fun and movement. So, on the first youthful 
challenge away flies the volatile statesman. A bunch of 
flowers, a ball is thrown in sport, and away dash in joyous 
rivalry the children and the philanthropist. Law and 
statesmanship forgotten, he is the gayest child of them all. 

" But presently, when the group has been broken up, 
and the friends have gone to their homes, the circle under 
Henry Thornton's roof gathers for its evening talk. In 
the oval library which Pitt planned, niched and fringed 
all round with books, looking out on the pleasant lawn, 
they meet for their more sustained conversation. 

" In this easy intercourse even the shy Gisbome opens 
hipiself. At times the talk is interspersed with reading 
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the books chosen by the host — a curious choice, significant 
of a thoughtful mind — now an essay of Foster's lately 
published ; now anticipating Lord Derby, he reads to the 
circle a book of the Hiad ; now some essays of Bacon, or 
singular selection, a portion of Aristotle's Ethics; or he 
and Qisbome read by turns one of Wilberforce's brilliant 
orations. Or they vary their summer evenings by strolling 
through the fresh green fields into the wilder shrubbery 
which encloses Mr. Wilberforce's demesne, Broomwood, not 
like Battersea Rise, with trim parterres and close-mown 
lawn, but unkempt, a picture of stray genius and irregular 
thoughts. As they pass near the windows, that look out 
on the north, they admire the old elms that shade the 
slopes to the stream, the kindly host hears their voices, 
and runs out with his welcoma So they are led into that 
charmed circle, and find there the portly Dean Milner with 
his stentorian voice, and the eager Stephen, Admiral 
Gambler and his wife, and the good Bishop Porteus, who 
has come from Fulham to see his old friends the Mores. 
Another evening the party cross the Common and drop 
into the villa of the Teignmouths, or spend a pleasant 
hour in Robert Thornton's decorated grounds, to look into 
his conservatory full of rare plants, and his library Avith 
its costly volumes. On Sunday they take their seats in 
the old church, with the Wilberforces' and Macaulays' and 
Stephen's pews dose to their own, and in the front gallery 
the Teignmouths, and they listen to the wise discourses 
of Venn. Another Sunday they sit enchanted under the 
preaching of Qisboma All around this home, gathered by 
the loadstone of kindness, are settled friends who make up 
a large circle, friends from all quarters of the earth, drawn 
here by sympathy, and finding a rural retreat in that spot 
which then held a scattered population of 5000, but is now 
swelled to six times its size." 

Charles Qrant resided in the house now occupied by the 
Rev. William Arthur, and was the next neighbour and close 
friend of Henry Thornton. Both men were full of ener^ 
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and fond of work ; the former had passed the best years of 
his life in India, so it was natural that the concerns of our 
Indian empire mostly interested him in his days of opulence 
in England ; to India he owed his position, too, in England 
^his seat as a director and his place in Parliament. From 
the time he settled on Clapham Common, he became the 
trusted ally, counsellor, and friend of Wilberforce and 
Thornton. At no great distance, too, across the Common, 
Lord Teignmouth fixed his home, and thus another dis- 
tinguished Indian worthy formed one of the party ; for he 
had been Governor-General of India, and he had ruled it 
as he ruled himself — by principles of justice and truth. 
Here he was nominated Vice-Lieutenant for Surrey, and in 
the efforts made by voluntary zeal, to guard against the 
threatened invasion by Napoleon, he took a zealous part, 
raising a corps of volunteers, which amounted, in 1805, to 
8000, and, assisted by his neighbour, Henry Thornton, 
he drilled and commanded them; and induced the chief 
residents of Clapham to join him in the task of officering 
them. 

But in war he did not excel as in religion ; he gave him- 
self to the counsels of the Bible Society with rigid 
assiduity ; he became its first president, and Henry Thorn- 
ton was its first treasurer. 

In the autumn of 1813, Clapham lost its worthy pastor, 
the Rev. John Venn ; he was replaced by Dr. Dealtry, who, 
to a remarkable extent, filled the void that his loss 
occasioned. 

In the spring of 1814, the close of the war spread 
through all circles a flush of joy, and gave the friends of 
abolition an enlarged field of exertion; but, alas, in 
October Henry Thornton was stricken with disease, against 
which his faithful medical attendant, Pennington, struggled 
in vain, and the worthy man closed his mortal career soon 
after, surrounded by sorrowing and sympathising friends ; 
who followed him to the grave. His wife died on October 
12th, 1815, the next year. 
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On her death, Mr. Robert Harry Inglis and his wife 
settled in the house at Battersea Kise, and undertook the 
onerous charge of nine orphan children, who were left 
there. 

Mr. Inglis was born in London on January 12th, 1786, 
and was the son of Sir Hugh Inglis, a Scotchman, and 
chairman of the East India C!ompany in 1813, to whose 
title of Baronet he succeeded at his death in 1820. - 

Under Sir Robert, the familiar house on Battersea Rise, 
which had been distinguished, in Henry Thornton's time, 
by liberal hospitality, became still more celebrated. It 
was the resort of every man of note or genius, who either 
dwelt in London or visited it. 

It was there, in 1817, that Southey first saw Wilberforce. 
Sir Walter Scott was amongst the distinguished visitors. A 
story is told of him, that on being shown where a hedge had 
formerly been on the lawn, he said, "I never saw the ghost 
of a hedge-row better laid." 

Sir Robert spent eighteen years of his life on Clapham 
Common, till 1833, when he removed to Bedford-square. 
He was member for Dundalk and Ripon; and, in 1829, 
succeeded Sir Robert Peel in representing the University 
of Oxford for nine Parliaments, and the Queen honoured 
him by conferring on him the rank of Privy Councillor. 
He retired from Parliament in 1859 — much respected — and 
was one of our most distinguished Clapham worthies. 

His character must have had a strange fascination, for it 
seems to have drawn men of the most diverse shades of 
opinion to the famous house on Clapham Common. Poets and 
painters; sculptors and authors ; statesmen and members of 
Parliament ; Whigs and Tories ; High and Low Church, all 
were there ; and to him the young Macaulay looked up with 
the affection of a son to a revered parent, although he was 
then rushing into the ranks of the Whig party. Under 
the same charitable roof Lord John Russell and the Duke 
of Norfolk, the champions of Catholic Emancipation, met 
Croker and Southey, who wrote such fierce philippics against 
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Catholic claims. Yet, liberal in his views and tolerant to 
all, he was, as he boasted, an "uncompromising Tory." 
What he thought right he said and did ; but he respected 
the views of others, however much they differed with his 
own. He was, amongst all the distinguished men who 
graced Clapham Common with their presence, in the highest 
sense, the most liberal; because he knew and felt in his 
heart that boundless charity, which " suffereth long and is 
kind." 

His rest from Parliamentary labour was found in travel. 
He began these travels in 1814, and continued them till 
1853. He was abroad more than thirty times, traversing 
the dusty roads of the Continent in his old-fashioned, 
yellow chariot, from the windows of which he delighted, 
each day, to scatter the contents of a bag of small coins 
amongst the crowd of beggars who importuned him, 
"because," he said, "it made the poor creatures look so 
happy." 

Every city was familiar to him. The landlords and 
waiters ran out to welcome the " bon chevalier," and at the 
table d'hotes his presence was a power ; where to the sur- 
prise of the guests, he always insisted upon saying grace 
before he sat down. His secret, it was justly observed, was 
the secret of the Christian, to love and honour others as 
we love ourselves. I confess that amongst all the famous 
characters of Clapham few seem to me more fascinating 
than that of Sir Robert Harry Inglis, and of none could I 
say more sincerely, " May I die the death of the righteous, 
and may my latter end be like his." On his tomb he desired 
these words might be inscribed : 

" I commend my soul to the mercy of God, through the 
single merits of Jesus Christ, having no hope and desiring 
to have no trust except in Him." 

Of the character of Lord Teignmouth, to whom I have 
had so frequently to refer, much has been said which shows 
its exalted nature. We, of Clapham, must ever reverence 
the memory of such a name amongst us, but he was in his 
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time a man who impressed those who saw him for the 
first time with a feeling of disappointment. They could 
hardly bring themselves to believe that the mild old gentle- 
man, with his phlegmatic manner and somewhat inexpressive 
countenance, who seated himself in a comer of the Clapham 
coach with his umbrella by his side, was the same man 
who had rolled in the pomp of sovereignty through the 
streets of Calcutta, and, as Governor-General of the mighty 
empire of India, had occupied the seat once filled by Lords 
Comwallis and Clive. Yet so it was. Of all the Clapham 
worthies he had occupied the highest post, that of the ruler 
of an empire that might have satisfied the ambition of a 
Napoleon. It is something to find that anyone, who had 
known the highest pomps and splendours of Imperial 
Oriental Majesty, should condescend to tolerate and even to 
love poor sober Clapham Common, and choose it, of all 
places of the earth, for his home. It is at least a reason 
for making us, who have never reached such giddy emi- 
nences, thankful with our lot here. 

Lord Teignmouth was an extraordinary instance of self- 
help. The son of a merchant, with only a plain commercial 
education, without patrons or prospects, he contrived to 
work himself, by care, patience, and assiduity, into the 
notice of Warren Hastings, into whose exalted post of 
Governor-General it was his lot to succeed on the nomi- 
nation of Pitt, who had recently lost his brother-in-law, 
the Hon Edward Eliot, of Broomwood, for whom the post 
was intended. How India and Indian greatness seemed 
to affect Clapham Common The man who was to have 
been Governor-General resided on it; the man who was 
Governor-General returned to pass his last years on its 
peaceful border. 

Of the part which Lord Teignmouth took, when here, in 
good works I have already alluded, but it was on the 
subject of the introduction of Christianity into India that 
his evidence, before a committee of the House of Commons, 
produced the strongest impression, and this more than 
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anything else seems to have especially endeared him to 
Wilberforce and Henry Thornton. 

Charles Grant, to whom I have so frequently had occa- 
sion to allude, as the next-door neighbour and friend of 
H, Thornton, on Clapham Common, was in those days one 
of the most influential, amongst the director kings, who 
sat in their curule chairs in Leadenhall-street, with sceptres 
of ivory and gold in their hands ; and he was one of those 
who mightily assisted in the introduction of Christianity 
into our vast dependency. 

Mrs. Grant and Mrs. H. Thornton, too, were as fast 
friends as their husbands, and in every circumstance in 
life, in trouble, sorrow, or sickness, the latter, and younger 
mother, turned to the former for sympathy and support, 
which she never failed to find. And in after life, when 
the Grants had removed to London, when their children, 
weary of fashionable life, sought to recruit their strength* 
they knew that a cordial welcome awaited them at the 
old house on Clapham Common. 

Of the three sons of Charles Grant, Charles, Robert, 
and William, the first was known for his statesmanlike 
eloquence in the House of Commons ; Secretary for Ire- 
land and then Secretary for the Colonies ; became Loi'd 
Glenelg ; and, amongst other worthy acts, gave to our re- 
spected churchwarden, Mr. Edward Pennington, the post in 
the Colonial Office which he filled for so many years with 
credit Another son distinguished himself as a public 
speaker, and was the writer of much-admired sacred 
poetry; he afterwards became Governor of Bombay. All 
proved themselves worthy children of their great parents, 
and a credit to their Clapham early teaching. 

We, of Clapham Common, can never cease to dwell with 
love and reverence on the deeds of those mighty men who 
dwelt here, and whose work of philanthropy culminated 
in 1833 — after fifty years of labour and negation — in the 
majestic vote of twenty millions by the British Parliament 
for the abolition of slavery. Wilberforce in his last illness 
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heard the glad tidings, the outcome of his life-work. Never 
has nation made a nobler sacrifice in the cause of humanity 
and suffering. Never has Christianity secured a more per- 
manent or worthier triumph ; and it was here that the cam- 
paign was fought and won. When Wilberforce passed 
away, public meetings at York and Hull were held to erect 
memoi'ials to his memory ; but it was on Clapham Common, 
where the work was done, where the monument should 
have stood. When the news of his death reached New 
York and the West Indies, the coloured population mourned, 
and bore witness to their love for him who had spent his 
life in their service. Of him it may truly be said that he 
did not live in vain. 

Of his comrade in the holy war, " whom," as Sir James 
Stephen says, " of all that served under the same banner, 
he seems to have loved best," the dignity of a true Clap- 
hamite is not to be refused to Granville Sharp, who dwelt 
at the distance of a few bow-shots from the house of Henry 
Thornton. The noble biographer has set forth his virtues 
and his fame, in words, which will ever appeal to the hearts 
of men where the EJnglish tongue continues to be spoken. 
As long as Granville Sharp survived it was, he says, too 
soon to pi*oclaim that the age of chivalry was gone. The 
ordnance clerk sat at his desk with a soul as distended as 
that of a Paladin bestriding his war-horse. Add to his the 
names of Isaac Milner and of the apostolic Charles Simeon, 
both unavoidably residing at the university of Cambridge, 
but both men of Clapham as frequent visitors, as habitual 
associates, as zealous allies. 

In the roll of names most distinguished in that memo- 
rable conflict for the diffusion of Christianity in India, 
scarcely one. Sir James tells as, can be found which does 
not grace the calendar of Clapham. That, too, was a cause 
" emphatically Claphamic." 

John Venn, to whom the whole sect looked up as their 
pastor and spiritual guide, was on his death-bed at that 
time. He had been the projector and one of the original 

F 
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founders of the Society for Sending Missionaries of the 
Anglican Communion to Africa and the East, a body which, 
under the name of " Church Missionary Society/* now 
commands a wide field of action and a more princely 
revenue than any Protestant Association of the same 
character. It was one, and not the least, of the noble 
products of our once-famous confederation of the Ci>mmon 
— that confederation which, when pent up within the narrow 
limits of Clapham, jocose men invidiously called a " sect," 
but whose principles are now spread through the habitable 
globe, and which the true Claphamite will never cease to 
venerate and to love. 

Yet the hallowed soil of Battersea Rise can boast another 
hero, for the comer house now known as Maisonnette, the 
residence of Dr. Wood, appears to have been occupied in 
the year 1830 by the celebrated Sir James Mackintosh, the 
jurist, philosopher, historian, and statesman, to whose labours 
the humanizing of our criminal code was due. It was 
built on ground originally belonging to Henry Thornton. 
Wilberforce visited Sir James at this house in 1830, and 
says, " What a paragon of a companion he is, quite 
unequalled. This extraordinary man spends, they tell me, 
much of his time in the circulating library room at the end 
of the Common, and chats with the utmost freedom to all 
the passengers in the Clapham stage. He is at everybody's 
service, and his conversation is always rich and sparkling." 
He was bom in 1765, and died in 1832. 

I cannot close without a few words on that biographer 
to whom we owe the history of " Famous Clapham" : 

Sir James Stephen wets the third son of the late James 
Stephen, Elsq., well known in the early part of the present 
century as one of the most prominent opponents of slavery 
and the slave trade. He was the author of the " Essays 
on Ecclesiastical Biography" (Longmans, 1867), which wei-e 
a reprint of contributions to the " Edinburgh Review," and 
contained the famous article on the Clapham Sect. He was 
born at Lambeth on January 3rd, 1789, and completed 
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his education at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of LL.B. in 1812. He was called to the bar 
in 1813, and was shortly afterwards appointed by Lord 
Bathurst to be legal adviser to the Colonial Office. In 
1824 he retired from the bar, and accepted the office of 
counsel to the Board of Trade, which he held together with 
his other appointment In 1834 he was appointed Assistant 
Under-Secretary to the Colonial Office ; and in 1836, on the 
resignation of Mr. Hay, he was appointed Under-Secretary 
of State, an office which he held till 1847. In the summer 
of 1849, he was appointed Professor of Modem History at 
the University of Cambridge, and he held this office till his 
death, which took place at Coblentz on the 14th September, 
1859. His most famous official work was the preparation 
of the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery, which had, from 
various causes, been deferred to the last moment. He 
received notice to prepare the draft of the bill, in time to 
enable Lord Derby to lay it before Parliament, early in the 
following week. He immediately went home, and between 
Saturday afternoon and the middle of the day on Monday 
completed the task. The Act (3 & 4 Wm. IV., c. 73) 1833 
contains 66 sections, fills 26 pages in the 8vo. edition of the 
Statute Book, and creates a whole scheme of the most 
intricate and elaborate kind. This exertion seriously 
affected his health for many months. It was, said his son, 
the most arduous task of the kind that he ever had to 
discharge, but it was only one of a series. 

The composition of his famous essays was the only 
relaxation he enjoyed for many years. He used to write 
them early in the morning and late at night, or during the 
occasional holidays which his official occupation afforded. 
They are a marvellous proof of the great powers of a mind 
occupied with stem official duties ; and Clapham must ever 
hold his name in reverence for having given such promi- 
nence to the great work which was done in its midst. He 
resided at Stowey House, on the south side of the Common, 
the residence now of W. H. Urwick, Esq., and it is said 
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that it W8LS there, that he wrote his famous " Ecclesiastical 
Biography." 



Note. — It may perhaps not be uninteresting to some to know, that 
the work which Wilberforce inaugurated at Broomfield is still being 
carried on by the English Na^y, and I cannot pass from the subject 
without a word for Glapham's last sufferer in the sacred cause. Alas ! 
my own second son, Qeorge Lionel Grower, R.N., a midshipman late 
of H.M.S. Bacchante, the flagship in the East Indies. 

He went with the lieutenant in charge of a boat cruising for slave 
dhows off Zanzibar, and on the fever-stricken African shore, and for 
twenty-two days and nights was exposed to the heavy tropical deadly 
rain of the monsoon month, which, in the result, caused that dire 
attack of acute rheumatic fever, from the effects of which he is now 
invalided. 

The men had a cabin forward, in which they could obtain some diy 
refuge, but the two officers had no shelter but a feeble awning so 
they were always wet day and night. Four slave dhows were taken, 
and their unhappy freight restored to freedom ; but at how great a 
sacrifice was this noble work of duty done ! 

Is it too much to hope that when the roll is called of those sufferers 
who are found worthy to be named in Glapham's Record of Fame, my 
son's name may not be forgotten ? 
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N ^LAPHAM 5\EPRESENTATIVE8 

IN 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

This 26th November, 1885, is a wet Thursday; all 
business is suspended by the election, and I have just 
returned from the ceremony of the "unveiling'* of Sir 
Wm. Siemen's memorial window in Westminster Abbey. I 
stood, during the brief ceremony, by the monument of the 
great William Wilberforce ; hence my mind was brought to 
things of Clapham and the great Claphamites. 

How they seem to prevail in Westminster Abbey, these 
same great men. I have often asked myself what they 
were like ? Here I found the answer, and with a Clapham 
neighbour, who was present, I looked them out. 

Dean Bradley is, himself, I believe, of Clapham ; here is 
a connecting link to begin with. I wonder if he ever 
noticed that several of those, whose monuments make his 
church famous, hailed from Clapham Common, too. 

But what a caricature that monument of Wilberforce is 
— crosvsed-legged, huddled up in an arm-chair, imcouth, and 
ungainly. One asks oneself if the sculptor was employed 
to disenchant posterity of its idea of a famous man's 
appearance ; the attitude may have been natural, but was 
it well to select it from amongst the thousand other 
postures he must have assumed Yet withal, the face 
though distorted, and grimacing, has a splendid light of 
benevolent thought prevailing through it. How some act 
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of kindness beams forth from amidst those thoughtful 
lines ; how the warm life-blood courses through those veins 
in that forehead at the thought of oppressive wrong. 
Men of Claphajn, i-emember, it was on your Common this 
gi-eat man wrought his mighty work in the cause of 
oppressed humanity! It was your fresh western breezes 
that fanned those temples when they ached at the thought 
of cruelty and wrong; it was the nightingales in your 
woods, which he tells us, cheered him with their song when 
he returned, worn and wan, from the long midnight Par- 
liamentary debate ; it was your rural peace and the quiet of 
your, then, Surrey village that refreshed and invigorated 
him again to renew the struggle. 

Think of all this in your battles, and make use of your 
blessings for as truly noble aima 

Pfiissing along the nave to the western door, we come to 
the Whig comer, as Dean Stanley calls it, here the great 
Zachary Macaulay rises before us. There is a forehead, a 
splendid massive brow, a speaking mouth ; yet a dignity and 
repose, a sense of solid worth and high principle ; a power 
and love of truth, which seem to seize upon the soul and 
hold it awliile transfixed. 

The magnitude and dignity of the forehead are what 
impressed me most ; they seem to convey a sense of majesty; 
they have a sublimity about them which is inspiring ; there, 
as the old Greeks would have said, is a " god-like " man. 
No wonder such a one (as the verbose and grandiloquent 
Inscription states) conferred freedom on 800,000 human 
beings. One of the slaves is represented on his knees, 
casting off his chains; he is kneeling on ground: what 
ground ? I look to see if it was named. I see the sculptor 
has put no name, but we know it, for it is Clapham 
Common. There the bonds of slavery were broken ; there 
the cursed yoke of tyranny was thrown off; there the light 
broke through the black cloud ; and there was the man of 
men who helped to do it. 

But we turn our eyes away, and lo ! before us another 
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bust, too, of as famous a man. It has a more rounded head, 
bald and smooth ; calm and judicious ; just and kind. It 
is more the "James, Watt, and Socrates" type of philosophic 
thinking head. Who is this ? Another great Claphamite, 
Sir James Mackintosh, who loved the Common so well ; 
he dwelt on the sacred soil of Battersea Rise, and passed his 
morning walking on its breezy slope. 

Here was the man who reformed the English criminal 
code ; that most brutal and most bloody of all Draconian 
laws ; aye, so terrible, that the king of Dahomey, himself, 
would be shocked at it — that law which condemned to 
death for sheep-stealing and forgery ; that law which pre- 
scribed half -hanging and disemboweling alive; that law 
which was so terrible, that it is not possible to read the 
details of some of the sentences aloud ; here was the man of 
Clapham, who swept all this accursed heritage of Satan 
from our statute books, and made the English code worthy 
of a civilized nation of Europe. 

All honour to this great and good man. 

But time is getting on ; one moment more, and we must 
go ; but a glance in the Poet's Comer to see two more of 
those whose, faces were once so familiar on Clapham Com- 
mon. There is the bust of the historian, whose schoolhouse 
is in Church-buildings, Lord Macaulay ; his face is too well 
known to need description here ; his forehead was as mas- 
sive, and even more prominent than that of his great 
father ; but the lower part of the face, the mouth, the chin, 
the nose, are decidedly not so pleasing ; the face is that of a 
genius, but not of a philanthropist. 

Just before it, immediately facing him who enters by the 
Poet's Corner door, is a medallion of Granville Sharp, he 
who lived over the same archway, and presumably in the 
same building as afterwards formed the great historian's 
schoolhouse. Another of those to whom Sir James Stephen 
accords the honour of being a true Claphamite. Sharp the 
features, as the name ; bold and prominent the nose, short 
the upper lip, pointed the chin, the hair tied back in a pig- 
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tail ; keen, subtle, wiry, really sharp was the face of the 
great pioneer of the army of the Abolitionists. Perhaps 
the profile represents the old man as he appeared without 
teeth, for the lips fall inward, and give what is known as a 
nut-cracker appearance ; but it is a resolute, bold, deter- 
mined face ; the unquenchable spirit of good is there ; the 
brave man, the wise man, the obstinate, unflinching man 
are all there. 

Claphamite, whoever you are ! go and look on these great 
men's features, and remember they breathed the air you 
now breathe, and they trod your familiar ground ; they 
moved amongst scenes which you know so well. Try to go 
and do as they did. Live for others, not yourself. 
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The chronicles of the Parish of Clapham deserve a 
running comment, throwing, as they do, so much light on 
the lives of our ancestors. Amidst the great revolutions 
and changes which our coimtry suffered, it is pleasant to 
see that in this remote village there was generally peace 
and, it seems, plenty. Few warlike events disturb the 
landscape. The chronicle chiefly deals with the subject of 
money ; the purse then, as now, was the controlling power ; 
and it may astonish some of our present mimicipal worthies 
to know that, in 1637, the expenses of the whole parish 
amounted to but the modest sum of 11. 10s. lOd., and in 
those days there appear to have been no overseers. If, 
however, the sum seems creditably moderate, the disposal 
of it appears to have been somewhat capricious, to say the 
least. Sacramental bread and wine for the year only cost 
6s. 3d., and a poor lame man received the modest dole of 3d. 
Charity was cold, but good cheer was indulged in to an 
extent, apparently, out of all proportion to the fimds avail- 
able, for we find that no less than \l, 9s. lid., being twenty 
per cent, of the whole receipts, were spent in two visitation 
dinners. This is very sad. Loyalty, however, was not for- 
gotten, for Is. was expended in ringing the bells on King 
Charles's birthday. 

A few years later Cromwell himself was living under the 
sound of these same bells, at the Manor House, if we are to 
believe tradition. A striking instance of the mutability of 
all human affairs. 
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In the year 1638 a rate of 2d. in the pound produced 
6Z. 15s. 4d., which was collected from forty-six persons, the 
largest amount being 13s. 4d., from Henry Atkins, Lord of 
the Manor. The expenses of taking the bounds of the 
parish were 14s. ; and this year more moderation was exer- 
cised on the subject of the visitation dinners, which cost 
only 14s. ; no doubt the extravagance of the preceding year 
had provoked the criticism of the ratepayers. 

In the expenses of the years 1637 and 1638, we have the 
following curious items, amongst others : 

" Mofiey Laid out hy Henry Coxej dmrchxcarden for y^ Year 1637. 

8. d. 
He gave to 2 severall companyes of poor Irish with 

passports . . . . . .18 

He gave to a poor woman whose husband was taken 

by y« Dunkerkers . . . . .10 

He gave to a ' Captaine* with a certificate . .10 

He gave to a poore man that had been reader to cer- 

taine companies of soldiers, as appeared by his 

passport . . . . . .10 

Gave to a Gentleman that had suffered loss by sea, 

who had a certificate . . . .10" 

In 1638, we find, inter alia : 

'* To Peter Hadfield, an aged poor minister with a refer- 
ence from the King's Majestic and our Lord of 
Canterburie . . . . .10" 

Verily, as has been justly observed, Peter could not have 
fared much worse if he had denied both his masters, instead 
of using their references. 

'* Gave to a poore old man with a passe, who had losses 

by 'Turks* 6" 

Many Stock Exchange gentlemen of Clapham in our 
days have suffered losses by *' Turks" and " Egyptians" too, 
but the parish does not give them anything. 

In 1648, the year before the king's execution, Richard 
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Atkins gave a piece of ground for the parish schools, where 
they now stand in the old town. 

"Agreed and ordered this 16th June, 1650, that the 
church be enlarged from Mr. Gauden's buildings to the 
bottom of the church, and that an assessment be made of 
50Z., according to the 'assessment of the month, for the 
army of the Parliament.* " 

This reminds us, that in these years the fanatical saints 
in red coats were the ruling power, and our great man at 
Clapham, Richard Atkins, Esq. (afterwards Sir Richard), 
managed to keep in with them, as he was high sheriff for 
Bucks. We know, as I have mentioned before, that 
Onesiphorus Rood, a great Puritan divine, preached in 
Clapham, and there seems to have been a good deal of zeal 
in the place, for not only were the schools founded, but the 
magnificent subscription of 86Z. was raised for propagation 
of the gospel amongst the Indians. Possibly Cromwell and 
Ireton, and Milton were amongst the givers, as tradition 
says they lived here, the former probably a guest of Richard 
Atkins ; but they were sad times those, when the king's 
head was cut off, and Christmas rejoicings suppressed, and 
our noble cathedrals turned into stables and barracks for 
Nonconformist cavalry. 

It is evident that the Clapham of those days was almost 
agricultural, as the assessment of the parish was a pound 
rate, the citizens to be charged two-thirds, and the farmers 
one-third. 

In 1658, the Puritanism of the inhabitants is shown by a 
fine of 25s. levied on William Wonnols for breaking the 
Sabbath. What his crime was more precisely, we are not 
told, which is unfortimate, as it would have been instructive 
to know. A few years later, in 1665, we find another effort 
in the cause of morality, which would have delighted Sir 
Wilfred Lawson. In consequence of the great increase of 
alehouses in the parish, letters were sent to the magistrates 
to suppress all the alehouses, except the White Hart and 
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Thomas Crencher's. Would that a similar order could be 
issued now, is all that can be said. 

Possibly the terror caused by the spread of the plague 
induced the parishioners to look more vigilantly after the 
condition of the morals in the parish. That the scourge 
extended here we know from the greatly-increased number 
of burials in the year 1665 ; but we have other evidence, 
inasmuch as a pest-house was built at an expense of 
21Z. 7s. Thank Grod, we live in better times than those, 
for, although we have in the cholera epidemics reminders 
of the precarious nature of life, the ravages of that scourge 
are limited and trifling compeared to the wholesale devasta- 
tion caused by the plague. 

In the next year, that of the great fire of London, 
which Pepys has so graphically described in his diary, we 
find that the clerk of the parish was appointed to keep the 
clock in order, and ring the bell in the morning at five 
o'clock from Lady-day to Michaelmas, and at six from 
Michaelmas to Lady-day, and at eight o'clock in the 
evening. For this duty he was to be paid the not extra- 
vagant honorarium of 40s. a year, and the custom was con- 
tinued to 1777. 

This early bell-ringing must have been a great- nuisance, 
and it is difficult to understand its precise object. Vagrants 
also appear at this time to have troubled the local magnates, 
for the clerk, in addition to his bell-ringing duties, was paid 
4Z. a year to himt them out. 

In 1670 the following entries are instructive : 

£ 8. d. 

By money paid for ** Counsell'* before the Jadges, &c. 10 

(Learned counsel would hardly be satisfied with this 
scale now.) 

By money paid for a Lock for the Watchhouse . 3 

By money paid for keeping Betty 8 weeks . .10 

Redemption of Slaves . . . . . 11 8 10 

10th January, 1673 : 

It was agreed that certain arms should be found for the militia. 
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Dr. John Gurganny, one pike. 

Joseph Baker, one musket. 

Thomas Corbet, |, G. M. Carpenter, ^ of a musket. 

The price of coals in those days was as heavy as it is 
now, for, in 1675, we find five chaldrons delivered for the use 
of the poor, cost QL 18s. lid. Two years after, a certain 
Mr. Joseph Hazzard is excused from serving the office of 
constable on condition that he agree to remain chiuxjh- 
warden for a second year. 

A curious custom existed of the parish binding appren- 
tices. One, Robert Preston, is bound for nine years, when 
he was only nine years old, and his master received 3Z. by 
way of premium, which he agreed to repay. We also find 
that Lady Gauden imdertook the charge of a parish prot^g^ 
named Eliza Clapham, for eight years, on condition of 
receiving two sums of 30s. It seems, from these entries, 
that the parish constituted itself a kind of guardian for 
young people whose parents were in indigent circumstances, 
and the custom is creditable. 

The office of churchwarden seems to have been no sine- 
cure, for in 1671, two fines of 8Z. each were paid to be 
excused serving ; also five fines of 3Z. each to be excused 
acting as overseers. Service was evidently, from this, 
compulsory, and offices which are now looked upon as 
honourable and desirable, were otherwise regarded by our 
ancestors. 

Later on, in 1686, one gentleman pays 101. to be excused 
acting as churchwarden for two years only, and the sum 
of &L is paid to an inhabitant of Battersea as a premium 
for an apprentice for nine years. Certainly young people 
had to serve long periods of probation then; but the 
amount of the premium seems to have varied inversely 
with the length of the time. 

The era of the Revolution, glorious as it is called, was 
certainly an epoch which marked the beginning of our 
modem state of society and civilization. 

Dutch William, who was, as the late Prince Consort 
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justly observed, one of England's best kings, brought with 
him, from Holland, commercial views and ideas of govern- 
ment, architecture, and toleration, which have contributed, 
in a remarkable way, to make England the prosperous land 
she is. It was an age of general reform ; there wets a great 
spirit of awakening, a general notion of constitutional 
advance and progress, which is to be distinctly traced, even 
in so remote a village as Clapham. Holland wets, in those 
days, the commercial emporium of the world. Dutchmen 
were the pioneers of trade, of banking, and of finance; 
and, with their better qualities, they also imported some 
which were not quite so satisfactory — ^such as a rage for 
company making and speculation, and stock-jobbing, which 
might as well have been left behind, as well as the tendency 
to boiTOw, and thus establish our national debt 

They were an eminently constructive people, and con- 
stitutional, too; they were great shipbuilders, engineers, 
and merchants ; and they were, in some respects, equally 
great in art. 

The Queen Anne style of architecture, now so much 
revived, really came from Holland. The names of our 
shipping are mostly of Dutch origin. The great improve- 
ments in gardening, of greenhouses, and asparagus came 
from them ; and the true ideas of finance in public matters, 
certainly, were of their importation. Coming from a land 
where all was built in brick, they imported here great 
improvements in the art of brickmaking, and the handsome 
ornamental brick cornices we see in Clapham date from 
their time, or soon after. 

With Dutch William came Dutch tiles also, from Delft. 
In my own house. Chase Lodge — one of the oldest houses 
on the Common — a number of these exist ; very quaint and 
curious they are — with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob repre- 
sented as Dutchmen, amongst cows and windmills, and clad 
in knickerbockers and wide-awake hats. 

The era of reform in Clapham is mai'ked in the year 
1689-90, the year after the revolution, by several important 
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steps in progress; an inventory is taken of the plate 
belonging to the parish,* to wit : — 

One large silver flaggon, valued at 162. 
Two faire guilt standing cupps with cover and case, 17^. 
One stand for bread, being the gift of Sir Richard Atkins, 62. 
One silver bason for collecting the Oommunion money, given 

by Mr. Hewer, 52. 10s. 
A Damask cloth and napkin, the gift of Lady Grauden. 

Then follows the establishment of the first stage-coach ; 
the era of omnibuses dawns from the enterprising brains 
of two worthies named John Day and John Bundy ; only 
once a day to Gracechurch-street, it is true ; but still this 
enabled Clapham to become a residence for men having 
occupation in the City. The parish was brought within the 
"daily bread" radius of the metropolis. With this important 
move we begin to notice the construction of comfortable 
middle-class dwellings in the village, and the first terra,ces 
of houses appear. 

Another important reform was the appointment of the 
first watch by the high constable. It was ordered that 
eight men should be the nightly watch from sunsetting to 
sunrising, three to watch in the footpath till eight o'clock 
in the evening, the other five in the road from Hulkers 
and the bridge to Green-lane ; also that a watch-house be 
built of brick. Here we have the beginning of the police 
force ; and farewell to the times of highwaymen ; those 
romantic times of the Stuarts are gone for ever, at least, in 
Clapham. 

* Mr. T. Hanbury has drawn my attention to two pieces of silver 
gold-gilt plate once belonging to Clapham, but now in possession of 
his relative, Mr. S. Christie Miller, of 21, St James's-place, who has 
kindly shown them to me. 

A paten, engraved on top : *' This Communion Plate was giveing 
to ye Parish of Clapham, 1681,'' and underneath. ** Regilt by Abra- 
ham Atkins, Esqre., 1776." 

A chalice, engraved underneath : 

*« This Communion Plate was given to the Parish of Clapham, 1681.'' 

Also : '* Regilt by Abraham Atkins, Esqre., 1776." 
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Two years after this the parish began to complain of the 
number of paupers, and we are pathetically told that the 
cost of their burial was lis. 6d. 

In 1693, bull-baiting was forbidden in the parish, by 
order of the vestry. It evidently had flourished here, and 
its suppression in those early times marks a great step in 
civilisation, for it was a barbarous and cruel sport. 

One shilling was paid to Mr. Harris's men for killing a fox. 

And in 1695, the first beadle was appointed, with a 
salary of 40s. a year. 

In the year before the close of the seventeenth century, 
we notice that John Pelter was fined 3s. 4d. for tippling, 
and the fine was given to the poor ; auditors were appointed 
to look after the poor rates ; and a quarrel takes place 
between the parishioners and trustees of the school as to 
the right of appointing a schoolmaster. 

And in 1701, great heat and debating arises in choosing 
churchwardens, the rector claiming to appoint one ; and the 
morning of a certain Saturday, being very rainy and blus- 
tering, the vestry did not meet, and nothing was done ; but 
generally there seems to have been a surprising amount of 
public life and progress at this time. Clapham showed, in 
microcosm, the England of the day; "the representatives 
of the people," as Bright says ("Constitutional History," 
p. 807), " were gradually taking to themselves, not only the 
duties of legislation, but also the Executive." The same 
years which, in the Declaration of Rights at Westminster, 
affirmed the Englishman's claim to freedom of debate and 
the free choice of his representatives, saw the same prin- 
ciples vindicated in obscure Clapham, in its humble parish 
politics, amidst its conflicts of churchwardens and overseers 
with beadles and vestrymen. 

But the new order of things must have been a sad shock 
to the men of the old school Sir Dennis Gauden, our 
great Clapham magnate, for instance, what would he have 
said ? Happily, he died in July of 1688 ; and William did 
not land till the 5th November afterwards at Torbay, so he 
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was spared the shock of seeing the last Stuart king fly in 
t^iTor one dark December night, unattended but by one 
faithful follower, from his capital. 

That which the great Rebellion, with its years of bat- 
tling and bloodshed, had failed to do, even when led by the 
iron genius of a Cromwell, the voice of the people, forty 
years afterwards, had performed without hardly the loss of 
a life or the firing of a shot ; and the reason is obviously 
that the first effort, though premature, laid the foundation 
upon which success was afterwards achieved. 

{December, 1885.) 

In the house of Messrs. Batten and Keable, in the High- 
street, near the " Plough," a number of old and instructive 
churchwardens' accounts and other parish papers were 
found lately. They deal with a period at the close of 
William III. and the beginning of Queen Anne s reign. 

Amongst the disbursements for "ye yeare 1698," by 
Thomas Winterbottom, we find : 

" P* young Goodoy Chamberlain for the keeping of Charity 
Clapham, 11 weeks at 3s. per week , 1^ Ids." 

showing that the designation of females in humble circum- 
stances was " goodey," or goodwife ; and the child referred 
to was evidently a parish prot^g^. 

The male designation for persons of inferior station was 
" goodman." 

s. d 

*' A coffin appears to have cost . .60 

2 Bottles of sack . .40 

A shroud . . . . .16 

A bottle of cordial Julup for Charity Ciapham 6 

For drink att y* Cristning of Charity Ciapham 4 

For teaching James Roberts to write, 7 months 7 0'' 

In the year 1700, amongst other items, we find : 

s. d. 
'* Paid Martz 3 nessisarys for a woman with child that 

was in the cage . . .4 7" 

G 
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From this we learn that there was a cage to lock up 
people in. 
In the year 1707, inter alia : 

8. d. 
'* Given to two lame soldiers . . . .06 

Paid charges for going to Foxhall with a woman and 

child 10" 

Here Vauxhall is spelt in the way we find Pepys spells it 

at the same period. 

8. d. 
'* Paid for the Relieving of 3 ministers . . .3 0'* 

Who and what were these ministers ? Were they members 
of the Government ejected from office by an ungrateful 
country ? or were they clergy of some denomination ? They 
seem to have been easily satisfied with a shilling apiece. 
This would scarcely gratify Mr. Gladstone, but times have 

changed. 

s. d. 
** For a payer of shooes for y* biggest girl . .19" 

Shoes were cheaper then than they are now. 
In 1709 : 

" P* Mr. Goodin for a neck of mutton for a poor man 

who lay sick at Johnsons . . . .2 0" 

In 1719, inter alia: 

'* P* for a truss of straw for a woman which was put in 

y* watch house . . . . .0 9" 

Notwithstanding the material increase in wealth, at the 
close of the l7th century the number of vagrants seems 
to have constituted a great annoyance generally in the 
county and in our parish, and an Act appears to have been 
passed (11th & 12th of William III.) by which a coimty 
rate was first established. This, in 1702, was assessed at 
^d. in the poimd at Beigate ; and it amounted to 51. 5s. for 
Clapham. At this date, the poor's-rate was 4d., and the 
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church-rate 2cl. in the pound. The parish struggle with 
poverty is, however, apparently not much mitigated. In 
1704, Jane Chapman makes a bargain with the vestry that, 
if they would provide her with an ass to carry her children, 
she would never more be chargeable to them, but would take 
herself off. The offer was accepted, and the ass and a 
pannel were provided, at the price of 10s. for poor Jane, 
who thereupon, we must suppose, quitted Clapham for 
ever. 

It would be interesting to see what sort of a reply the 
guardians would make now to such an application. 

Sometimes the ancient vestrymen become inquisitorial, 
and insist on the poor, who are in receipt of relief, coming 
before them to explain the reason of their poverty, and 
requiring that they should wear a P on the right sleeve as 
a badge of their adversity 

In the same year, the first item for coach hire appears, 
viz., 2s. ; and a quire of paper for the vestry costs 7d. 

In 1705, Clapham was called upon to provide a soldier 
for the militia. The great Duke of Marlborough was pre- 
paring to astonish Europe by his victories, and our parish 
nominated Luke Handscombe to be its martial repre- 
sentative. It is not stated how he conducted himself, 
either at Oudenarde, Ramillies, or Malplaquet; but no 
doubt, in the absence of any intimation to the contrary, he 
did honour to the parish on some of those fields. It appears 
that his coat and hat were sent to a Mrs. Harvey, and the 
charge thereof demanded of her. Why she was selected 
for this honour we are not told. 

In 1709, six per cent, interest was paid for parish moneys 
in the hands of Mr. Hewer, and the sum of \l. Is. 6d. was 
pfdd for "pressing a foot soldier and his subsistence." 
Soldiers were less costly then than they are in these times. 
But a cheaper plan, than even that, seems to have been 
adopted in the next year, when we find one Andrew Connell 
taken up as a vagrant, and handed over to Lient Church, 
as a recruit for General Macarthy's regiment. 
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The custom of apprenticing lads by the parish continues 
and we read, in 1720, that a premium of U. was paid for 
seven years, a suit of clothes and two shirts, with shoes, 
buckles, hat, &c., were the outfit of the lad. 

Taking the bounds of the parish was a very serious affair 
in old times. Amongst the papers discovered lately at 
Messrs. Batten and Keable s, I find the description of the 
oflicials and the order of procedure. I give a copy 
of it: 

** The Form of a Frocettsion to take the Boundary af a Parish. 

Ist. The Clergy of the Parish, generally on Horseback or in a 

Carriage. 

Attended by 

The Churchwardens, 

Overseers, 

and 



Surveyors of 



i 



With 
White Wands 



Highways. \ ''^^^^; \ and Favour, in 



Constables, 
Headboro. 



their Hats. 



Parish Beadles with Staffs. 
Two men with Hatchets and Saws to clear away any Incroachments. 

The Inhabitants next. 

Then follow the boys of the Parish with wands and flags, conducted 

by a man appointed to preserve order. 

A Cart with Boundary Posts Marked. 

On arriving at each separate Boundary adjoining every different 

Parish, the Cryer to proclaim : 

* This is the North, East, West, or South Boundary of Parish.' 

The company given Three Cheers. 

After the Boundary being finally taken the Company generally retire 

for refreshments to one of the Public Houses appointed 

for the Purpose. 

And Thus finish the Business." 

There had always been a rivalry between Clapham and 
Battersea. The two places, although contiguous, are dis- 
similar in their ideas, although Parliament, in the new 
Redistribution Act, has determined to link them partially 
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together, as an electoral divnsion returning one member. In 
1716, a legend says that an unfortunate sweep was drowned 
in the Mount Pond, and the two parishes fought for the 
non-possession of the body, neither wishing to incur the 
expenses of the buidal. Be that true or not, it is a fact, 
that in the year named the question of boundaries assumed 
a very acute phase, and learned counsel was employed. 
His opinion was found amongst the old papers discovered 
at Messrs. Batten and Keable s shop Here it is : 

Case, — Battersea and Clapham Commons. 

The Commons of the parishes of Battersea and Clapham 
lying contiguous, the inhabitants have, time out of mind, 
commoned together. The copyholders of Battersea finding 
their Common stocked chiefly by the inhabitants of Clap- 
ham, have, with the consent of the lord, separated their 
Common from Clapham, by throwing up a large ditch, 
and erecting gates across the roads, to prevent Clapham 
commoning with Battersea. 

Note, — The inhabitants of Clapham can claim no right of 
Common in Battersea, by any Grant or Agreement, in 
writing, made by the Lords or Tenants of those Manors. 

Note, — Also the boundaries of each Common plainly 
appears by an ancient ditch dividing the same. 

Quere, — Whether the Lord and Copyholders of the 
Manor of Battersea can justify the separating the Com- 
mons, or whether the inhabitants of Clapham have the 
right of Common with Battersea by prescription. 

Answered, — I am of opinion that if the inhabitants of 
Clapham have no other right of Common than by cause of 
vicinage, because one Common lies contiguous to the other, 
the Lord of the Manor of Battersea may enclose the 
Common, and thereby exclude the inhabitants of Clapham. 
If the inhabitants have only a Common by cause of vici- 
nage, though the usage has been to enjoy the Common in 
that manner, time out of mind, yet they cannot put their 
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cattle upon the Common of Battersea without being tres- 
passers, for the usage must have been that they have 
always driven their cattle on to their own Common in 
Clapham, from whence they have gone into the Common of 
Battersea, which was contiguous to it, and not enclosed 
from it ; but if the inhabitants of Clapham have always 
brought their cattle directly to the Common in Battersea 
and put them there, this would be evidence of their having 
some other sort of right of Common. 

(Signed) Jno. Comyns. 

3rd May, 1716. 

This opinion does not appear to have led to peace, but 
rather war ; for we find that the inhabitants of Battersea 
annexed, in Bismarck fashion, part of the Common, and en- 
trenched the conquered area, presumably from Wix's-lane to 
Mount Pond, with a rampart and a ditch. The men of Clap- 
ham, proud of their ancient privileges, levelled the bank 
and filled up the ditch. Whereupon Henry Viscount St. John, 
Lord of the Manor of Battersea, brought an action for 
trespass against the brave Claphamites, which was tried 
at Kingston in 1718, when the plaintifi* was nonsuited. 

The men of Battersea seem, however, to have persisted 
in their usurpation, and continued to include the disputed 
territory within the circuit of their annual perambulations ; 
and, down to our own time, a certain portion of the Com- 
mon has been held on lease of the Earl Spencer, as Lord of 
Battersea. 

As neighbours of Clapham, it may be interesting to note 
that originally the Manors of Battersea and Wandsworth 
were parcel of the possessions of the Abbey of Westminster 
from the time of the conquest. At the general dissolution 
of religious houses they were received in the hands of the 
Crown. 

2nd James L, A.D. 1605. 
A survey of these manors was made by Royal Commission, 
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directed to Sir Edmund Bowyer, Knight, and others, the 
King's surveyors, who, with the assistance of a jury upon 
oath, made an accurate return of their boundaries, which is 
now preserved in the oflSce of the auditor of the Land 
Revenue of the Crown, &c., &c. 

They were assigned, amongst other estates, for mainte- 
nance of Henry, Prince of Wales, in 1610. 

King Charles I. granted the reversion in fee of these 
manors to Olive Viscoimt Grandison, who died in 1630. 

He was succeeded in title and the estates by William 
Villiers, his great nephew, who was kiUed at Bristol in 1644. 
Sir John St. John, nephew of the first Lord Grandison, 
inherited the said manors; from him they descended to 
Walter St. John, his nephew, and on his death, to his son, 
Henry Viscount St. John, and from him to his grandson, 
Henry Viscount Bolingbroke. 

An Act of Parliament was passed, enabling him to inherit 
these and other estates, notwithstanding an attainder. 

The manors continued in the St. John family till 1763, 
when they were purchased in trust for John Viscount 
Spencer, and are now the property of the present earl. 

There are some inferior manors within those of Batter- 
sea and Wandsworth. 

But to return to our own parish. The state of the roads 
does not appear to have been very satisfactory, and com- 
plaints were no doubt frequent ; the beadle was accordingly 
instructed to open grates and let the water out of the 
roads in the town. It was also ordered that the surveyors 
be directed to lay cast stones in the great roads through the 
town, and to employ " one man or two to work one or two 
days in each week to clean the town, open the grates, and 
shovel up the dirt." 

Amongst other troubles, minor ones, it is true, are men- 
tioned hedgehogs and polecats; against these the parish 
ordered a raid, and 10s. was paid in 1722 for killing nine 
hedgehogs and seven polecats, and further sums were paid 
in the following year for similar purposes. The Common 
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was, no doubt, covered with thickets of gorse and briars 
which harboured these creatures. 

In 1724, the poor rate amounted to no less than Is. in the 
pound, and the morals of the parish appear to have fallen 
into a low state, for the parish clerk complains that he 
cannot open the church doors, so soon as was necessary, for 
fear the bread and books be stolen. 

Thomas Bryan receives Is. 6d. for carrying " Silly Moll " 
to Lambeth, and the same individual obtains 5s. for clearing 
the parish of a Dutch woman. 

This moral degeneracy, which evidently set in about this 
time, is further noticed five years later, when the church 
was robbed, and the cloth and cushions of the communion 
table wei-e taken 

Vagrants and hedgehogs continue to trouble the autho- 
rities; and in 1728, a committee is appointed to meet at 
the " Plough " to consider the expediency of building a 
workhouse for the former, and at the same time lis. 4d. is 
paid for exterminating thirty-four of the latter. 

Local magnates were as slow in their movements in those 
times as in these. The workhouse question seems to have 
lapsed partially, and the poor were sent for some years 
to the parish house at Broomhill, which was enlarged 
for the purpose, and by this means the diflSculty was got 
over for a time. It was not until the year 1745, the 
famous year of the Pretender s rebellion, that a proposal 
from Mr. John Killick was accepted to build the workhouse 
for 161i. Note that ye modem Guardians of the poor, for 
it is a sum of money which would not go far nowadays for 
such an establishment, in the eyes of the Local Government 
Board. 

They were shrewd men of business in Clapham; and 
their shrewdness is illustrated in the bargain they made 
with a lady named Nicholas, who desired to alter some 
pews in the church to accommodate her boarders, about 
twenty young gentlemen. She was permitted to do so on 
condition of her teaching one poor boy gratis. 
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In 1730, nine boys and four girls were put out appren- 
tices, a large numl^er for the parish to undertake ; nor 
does its responsibilities, for that year, end here, for we 
find that Ss. was paid for bleeding eight poor people at Is. 
each. 

The parish seems to have troubled itself more about the 
material welfare of its junior inhabitants than it does now. 
The premium paid for the boy apprentices was 91. each, and 
for the girls 71., a heavy tax where the whole poor s rate, at 
Is. 6d. in the pound, produced only 2671. 13s. 6d. No 
wonder that, in two years after this date, the parish labours 
under heavy debt, the crusade against hedgehogs and pole- 
cats being, however, still continued with increased severity. 
Something must be done, in the emergency, to raise the 
wind : so at last it was agreed to take fines of 101. from 
gentlemen who desired to escape from serving parish 
officea 

In 1737, we find Mr. Robert Thornton delivering a list 
of subscriptions in aid of that parish of Clapham, which was 
hereafter the scene of his children's noble achievements, in 
the cause of philanthropy. 

In the following year, Mr. John Sharp undertakes (all 
honour to him) the duties of parish doctor, and to find good 
and proper physick for five guineas per annum ! ! — a sum 
which infers either a very superior state of health amongst 
the paupers, of those times, or a very poor quality in John 
Sharp's drugs. At best, he cannot have grown rich on the 
emolument. Still the debts go on increasing, till the afore- 
said worthy Robert Thornton, Esq., finally pays them off 
by subscriptions amongst his friends. 

The first notice of a parish fire-engine occurs in 1750, 
when the sum of 20s. per annum is allowed for the care of 
it, on condition that it be brought out and worked at least 
four times in the year. This sum would probably astonish 
Captain Shaw. It certainly seems altogether dispropor- 
tionate even in those times, when contrasted with a payment 
of 4Z. 12s. 6d. for a beadle's coat and hat ; but in this case 
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the majesty of authority had to be considered, and its 
claims were evidently paramount. 

Some of the items of expenditure seem not only dis- 
proportionate, but also inexplicable. One, for instance: 
" Expenses, six days looking after Papists, 7s. 6d." What 
expenses are these, and why do the Papists want looking 
after ? Has it something to do with the Jacobite coming 
storm ? Are these unfortunate people suspected of favour- 
ing the Pretender ? 

In 1752 the fine for non-service of the parish oflSces is 
increased to 201. ; but this was evidently prohibitory, and 
it was reduced on the following years to 15 guineas, where- 
upon no less than twenty people paid the fine, and the 
money was invested in 3^ per cent, stock. The parish 
authorities consider they are in funds, and on the strength 
of this begin to talk about building a new church. This 
talk extended over twenty years before anything was 
actually done, however. Foiu* years later, it is resolved to 
take no more fines for exemption from serving parish 
offices ; but in 1759, debts increasing, the custom was again 
resorted to. 

In 1760, the year of George the Third's accession, Mr. 
William Franks is chosen vestry clerk, at 51, a year. It is 
a very remarkable circumstance that this post has been 
held by a member of the same family for 115 years, till 
1875, when Mr. William Adams Franks finally laid down 
the office, which he had held upwards of forty years. 

A smoky chimney seems, soon after, to have given the 
vestry trouble ; whereon a certain Mr. W. Hill undertakes 
to efiect a cure for two guineas, an offer which was accepted, 
with the laconic proviso, " no cure no pay." 

The beadles, in the following year, are ordered to wait on 
ladies and gentlemen keeping coaches, to inform them that 
the vestry request they will order their coachmen, when 
they have set down to draw off their carriages to the side 
of Smith's field, and return to take up their masters and 
mistresses as they come out of church. This seems to show 
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that Clapham Church was attended by persons of quality 
in large numbers. 

It is melancholy to note that in those days 2Jd. per lb. 
was considered a fair price for beef, and 3Jd. for mutton. 
Great things are promised us by the importers of New 
Zealand beef and mutton ; but it is to be feared they will 
hardly bring us back to the abundance of 1765. 

Three years later, that evil-disposed gentleman named 
Fawkes, to whom I have before alluded, dug a trench on 
the Common — the name is ominous, and savours of con- 
spiracy and rebellion — and we are naturally led to ask, if 
this gentleman was in any way descended from the 
notorious Guy. A family of that name lived at Vauxhall, 
as we know, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and the name of the place really was Fawkes Hall ; but 
whether that family were connected with he of gunpowder 
celebrity, has been a subject of discussion. Certain it is 
that the person referred to, contrived to set the parish 
authorities by the ears ; a committee was appointed, and 
the just rights and privileges of the parish were asserted. 

The old church was, at this time, evidently in a very bad 
state of repair ; for a Mr. Couse, an architect, was employed 
to prop it up, "to quiet the minds of the inhabitants." He 
afterwards had the task of building our present church 
on the Common, and it is no sin, to wish the work had 
been entrusted to more skilful hands; but the age had 
little idea of church architecture, and we might have fared 
worse. 

His instructions seem to have been to build a "new 
strong church ;" and with these he appears to have com- 
plied. 

In 1781, the poor's rate was 3s. in the pound ; and the 
Vestry determined to put down the ffdr which for some 
years had been held on the Common, and which proved a 
great nuisance. 

In 1785, an application was made to Parliament for an 
Act for lighting and watching the roads to London ; this is 
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the first notice of any lighting ; up to this time the roads 
had been left in darkness at night. 

In 1795, the salary of the beadle was raised to 40i. a 
year; a good deal of money for those times. Some idea 
may be obtained of the value of property also, from a 
valuation of land which then was made ; that belonging to 
gentlemen near their houses was put at 3i. an acre, best 
farming land at 2?., middling at \l, 15s., and inferior at 
\l 10s. 

In the following year the assessment of the parish was 
10,644i., and a standing committee was appointed to regu- 
late and improve the Common, to make walks and plant 
treea It was also provided, that no part of the Common 
should be enclosed without a petition being presented to 
the vestry, and a plan being produced specifying the exact 
dimensions, with the consent and signature of the Lord of 
the Manor. 

In 1797 and 1798, steps were taken, in consequence of 
the alarming state of affairs, to provide substitutes for the 
supplementary militia, and to form an aimed association 
for the protection of the parish, to be composed of cavalry, 
infantry, and pikemen, the arms and accoutrements being . 
furnished by a committee. 

These were stormy times ; the power of Napoleon was 
threatening the liberties of Europe ; and peaceful Clapham 
caught the infection and resounded with the clang of arms. 
The poor's rate advanced to 3s. in the pound, and provisions 
rose to high prices. It was at this time that the Right 
Hon. William Pitt and most of the Cabinet Ministers 
honoured Samuel Thornton, Esq., with a visit, and dined in 
the greenhouse of Mr. Robert Thornton. Seldom has Clap- 
ham ever seen such a distinguished party. 

A few years later, in 1807, Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Brunswick partook of breakfast with the same 
Mr. R. Thornton. In 1808, Her Majesty Queen Charlotte 
and the Princesses Elizabeth and Augusta also came, a 
circumstance to which I have before referred. 
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In 1809, the same distinguished personages repeated their 
visit to our parish, accompanied by the Duke of Gloster 
and many of the nobility. It might have been hoped that 
the presence of such distinguished visitors at Clapham 
would have had the effect of improving the character of the 
parish, but this was evidently not the case, for in 1818, it 
appears that the increase of vice and immorality made it 
necessary to circulate an address on the subject amongst 
the householders, and the rector was requested to publish a 
sermon in reference to the decadence. 

In 1821, the sum of 43i. 12s. 6d. was assessed upon the 
parish, as the proportion of damages and costs incurred by 
the breaking of windows, in consequence of the illumina- 
tions of 13th November, arising from the " Bill of Pains and 
Penalties to the Queen " being lost in the House of Lords. 

Four years later the population had so increased that it 
was necessary to secure the services /)f four constables for 
the parish. 

The particulars of a terrible murder, which happened in 
Clapham in 1823, serves to remind us that our parish has 
always been remarkably free, comparatively speaking, from 
crimes of a brutal description ; indeed, in the long record of 
over 200 years of parish troubles, this is the only really 
startling event which occurred. 

It appears that a certain Mrs. Richards lived near the 
Common, with one lodger named Bell. During the absence 
of this inmate one evening, Mrs. Richards was murdered 
and the house robbed. Clapham was thrown into a violent 
state of excitement by the horrible discovery, and a reward 
of 210Z. was subscribed for the detection of the perpetrator 
of the deed. This was effective, for, on the evidence of an 
accomplice, named John Scott, two men were apprehended 
and executed, one of them being a grand-nephew of the old 
lady. 

In looking over the record of parish affairs, one cannot 
help being struck with the continuous and steady progress 
made in the revenue, and also expenditure. 
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Even (luring the period of the great Continental wars, at 
the close of the last century, the wealth of the place seemed 
to be trebling every twenty yeara No doubt, in some way 
or other, England profited by the war; trade increased, 
manufactures grew, and prosperity in commerce seems to 
have followed success in the field and on the sea. In con- 
sidering these facts, we are led to the conclusion that the 
tremendous national debt which we now have to support is 
not altogether so great a misfortune as is sometimes sup- 
posed, for it enabled us to carry our flag into remote parts 
of the earth, to assert British supremacy on the seas, to 
maintain English credit and influence; in fact, to create 
those outlets for our industry and commerce which have 
contributed to make us what we are, unquestionably the 
richest and most respected nation in the world. 

As the population increased, the means of subsistence 
seems to have grown with it, proving the truth of the old 
saying that, if " God sends mouths He sends wherewith to 
fill them," a consoling reflection, which it is worth while to 
lay to heart 

In the long record, there is never a sign of retrogression, 
all is progress, and latterly that progress has been by leaps 
and bounds. We hear much said of the decline of England, 
but of it hitherto we have no record in the annals of Clap- 
ham, and that parish represents the state of the country in 
general. It is certainly a consoling record, and it is im- 
possible to close it without feeling thankful to kind Pro- 
vidence for the abundant blessings with which he has 
rewarded our favoured land. 

TABLE SHOWING Poor Rates, &c, of Clapham Parish. 







£ 8. 


d. 


1638 


For Church and Poor 


6 16 


4 


1667 


Do. Do 

8. d. ABsenment. 


20 10 


6 


1700 


... Poor Rate ... 8 in £ on 2,586 ... 


86 1 


4 


1760 


Do. 1 3J „ 3,761 ... 


242 10 


4 



1800 ... Do. 3 „ 11,147 ... 1,672 
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8. d. ^Bsesament. 

1820 ... PoorRate .:. 4 9 in £ on 20,396 ... 4,690 
1860 ... Do. 2 6 „ 89,741 ... 11,270 

1878 ... Do. *2 3 „ 205,235 ... 23,000 

* Add to this the rates for lighting, sewers, police. County School 
Board, and Metropolitan Improvements — amounting to 3s. Id. —the 
united rates amount to 58. 4d. in the pound, whilst in 1820 the poor 
rate alone came to 48. 9d. 

s. d. £ 8. d. 

1884 ... Poor Rate ... 2 4 in £ on 240,623 ... 28,073 

General Rate ... 3 3 „ „ ... 39,105 

For 1885 the quinquennial valuation gave the following results : 

£ 
Number of houses, Ac 6263 

Gross estimated rental 302,546 

Rateable value 249,002 

Showing an increase, since 1880, of houses ... 519 

Gross estimated rental 24,917 

Rateable value 22,130 
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RECOVERY 



OF THE 




TKiNS Monuments. 



In preparing for my lecture on " Old Clapham," I found 
in the descriptions of the old church an account of, amongst 
others, the very fine marble monuments to Sir Richard 
Atkins and family, and I was necessarily led to consider 
what could have become of them. 

Manning and Bray give, in their " History of Surrey," 
vol. iii., pp. 363-7, a description of these monuments, with 
credit taken for the manner in which they were preserved. 
Brayley and Britten (" Surrey ") refer to them as having 
been afterwards destroyed. This must have been taken 
for granted, from the clue to their place of stowage having 
been lost. I found, however, that there was a tradition 
amongst some of the old inhabitants that they were stowed 
away in a vault, somewhere on the north side; which 
must, I concluded, be near the site of the former Atkins 
Chapel. 

Thinking it possible something might be done, I called 
upon the Burial Board, as represented by my neighbour, 
Mr. Aldridge, of " The Cock," and communicated my ideas 
to him, and my desire to have an investigation ; and he, con- 
sidering that if such a vault existed, its locality should be 
fixed, and identified with its owners, if any, and for other 
good reasons, acting as the responsible authority, having 
the care of the churchyard, under the Act, determined to 
accede to my request. 
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Accordingly we started men digging in the church- 
yard on the morning of the 16th December, 1885, in the 
green grass, having nothing to guide progress but tradition. 
However, after digging a trench along the face of the north 
wall, a cross wall was encountered to the left, and this 
proved the outside to the steps leading into the vault ; but 
there was no name or mark of ownership, or anything 
externally whatever to guide us, or tell us to whom the 
place belonged ; or, indeed, if it were a place of sepulchre 
at all, till it was actually entered. 

The descent was made with considerable difficulty, owing 
to the steps being lumbered up with the marble slabs form- 
ing the base of the monumenta At the entrance of the 
vault we found ourselves suddenly taken from the age of 
Victoria, as by a magician's wand, to the days when the 
Lord Protector Cromwell was living hard by in our old 
manor-house. 

Sir Richard Atkins, Lord of the Manor of Clapham, 
Sheriff of the county of Bucks, in the days of the Com- 
monwealth, stood at the left hand, at the entrance, in 
marble, clad in a suit of Carolinian armour, with a sash 
across it, and having a peruke, and the short-clipped 
moustache, more like eyebrows, which seemed the fashion. 
Behind him stood a lovely child, Rebecca, aged nine, his 
daughter, having a pretty frock with lace collar and wrist- 
bands, and holding, in the most delicate fingers, a skull. 
Opposite, facing the father, sat the son, Henry, aged 
twenty-four, in a Roman costume, but having on a peruke. 

Beyond, in a vault, we found two ladies. Lady Rebecca, 
the mother recumbent, having a long veil, fine, bold 
features, and double chin. Beside her, the eldest daughter, 
Annabella, sat ; she died at the age of nineteen, in Paris, in 
the year 1670, and her face is that of much interest. She 
wears a gown with full sleeves and tight, low bodice ; hair 
short and curled; and she sat beside her mother, with a 
book in her left hand, her fingers between the leaves. She 
is a beautiful young lady with refined, delicately shaped 

H 
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features; and as we saw her pale, fair face by the dim 
light of the lamp, we could not but regret her untimely 
end ; and also that those features which the sculptor had 
taken so much pains to perpetuate, should be consigned 
to the same dark vault as her remains. 

The Lady Atkins block (weighing, perhaps, some 15 cwt.) 
had been, with cruel irreverence, placed upon two of the 
lead coffins, which it had squeezed €ks flat as a pancake. In 
the vault were the base-blocks and inscribed stones making 
up the monument, which was in black and white marble. 
There was also a canopy. A good deal of these encasing 
marbles were on the stairs. The whole were evidently 
placed there temporarily in 1815, when the chapel of ease 
was built on the site of the old church ; with the idea, no 
doubt, of re-erecting them on the obtaining of a suitable 
place — an idea, which, alas! remained only such till this 
year. 

In the small work, on Clapham, published by H. N. Batten 
in 1827, now out of print, we find the following descrip- 
tions of these monuments, which first drey? my attention to 
them. 

(Pp. 70, 71.) "In the old church, on a tomb, are the 
recumbent figures, at full length, in white marble, of Sir 
Richard Atkins (son of Sir Henry) and his Lady," etc., 
etc. The tomb is surrounded with rails decorated with the 
arms of his family and its alliances, and pennons with 
various crests. 

" On the south side is this inscription (p. 56) : 

** * Memorl£ . Sacrum . 
D'ni Richardi Atkins de Clapham in Com. Surr. Militia & Baronetti 
qui obiit 19 August Anno Christi 1689 & D'nas . Rebeccas . moestiB- 
simcB Ejus Relictce Filiso et Cohasredis Edmundi Wright (alias Bunckley) 
de Swareley in Com. Midd' Equitis Aurati, ex qua decem suscepit 
Liberos ; Filios nempe duos, Filias octo, viz. Annabellam & Rebeocam 
qu8B (una cum Henrico) Coelibes obierunt, duas Filias abortivas, 
unumq' Filium & Filias quatuor superstites scil^ Ricardumi Mariam, 
Agnetem, Elizabetham & Rebeocam.' 
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" On the north side is an inscription, also in Latin, to 
another Sir Richard Atkins, son of the above," etc. 

" On a black marble tomb, in the churchyard, supported 
with black and white marble surrounded with iron rails, 
was the following inscription, on a black marble tablet on 
the north side : * Here lye the body's of Sir Richard Atkins, 
Kt. and Bart, Dame Rebecca his wife, Henry their eldest 
son, Annabella their eldest, and Rebecca their second 
daughters/ — KB. The tablet was afterwards broken off 
and laid by the tomb." 

(P. 71.) ** On the east wall is the monimient of the three 
children above-mentioned, Henry, Rebecca, and Annabella. 
Under an arch, supported by columns of white marble of 
the Corinthian order, are their eflBgies as large as life ; the 
son is sitting, in a Roman dress, with a flowing peruke ; the 
daughters are dressed in gowns with full sleeves, puckered 
and plain stomachers. The eldest is sitting with a book in 
her left hand, the other standing with a skull in her hands. 
Under the youngest daughter: 'Here lyeth y« body of 
Rebecka y® daughter of Sir Richd. Atkins, of this place, 
Kt. and Bart., by Dame Rebecka his wife. She Departed 
this life in the 9th year of her age, y® 10th day of June, 
1661.' Atkins arms on the tomb, three ... in chief; 
three plates ; hand for a bart., impaling sa., a chevron arg. 
charged with three plates between three bulls' heads arg, 

" Under the other female figure : ' Here lyeth also the 
body of Annabella, the daughter of the aforsaid Sir 
Richard, who died at Paris, January y« 1st, in y« 19th 
year of her age, and interred here 1670.' 

" Under the man : ' And also y® body of Henry, y« eldest 
son of the aforsaid Sir Richard. He departed this Life 
y 15th Feby. 1677, setatis suae 24.' 

" Under each are ten verses, but not worth transcribing. 
They may be seen in Aubrey, L 151, 152 (aJ^^o in ' The 
Gentleman's Magazine,' vol. 85, Pt. 2, p. 490)." 

The manor of Clapham was, as explained in my lecture, 
originally purchased by Dr. Henry Atkins, or (Atkyns), 
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Physician to King James I., who paid 6000Z., which, accord- 
ing to a tradition in the family, arose from presents bestowed 
on him by the King, after his return from Scotland, whither 
he had been sent to attend Prince Charles, then an infant, 
who lay dangerously ill of a fever. 

Sir Henry Atkins, his only son, knighted by James I., 
succeeded him, and to him. Sir Richard Atkins, whose 
monument is the subject of this monograph ; he was also 
sheriff for the county of Bucks in 1650 ; in those stormy 
days when John Hampden raised the Radical party of that 
day, in what then was the most "advanced" county in 
England; and which now (as a native of it) I may pro- 
nounce, without prejudice, to be otherwise. 

Lady Rebecca, the wife of Sir Richard, was the daughter 
and co-heir of Sir Edmund Wright, alias Bunckley, of 
London and Swareley, in Middlesex ; by whom he had two 
sons — Henry, whose eflSgy we have seen in the vault, who 
died, before his father, February 15th, 1677, aged twenty- 
four, unmarried ; and Sir Richard, his successor. Also six 
daughters — ^Annabella and Rebecca, whose features we 
have admired, and whose early demise we have deplored in 
our enchanted vault; Mary, married the Bishop of Kildare; 
Agnes, wife to Edward Atkyns, Esq. ; Elizabeth, married 
to Thomas Tooke, of Wormley, in Herts; and Rebecca, 
married to Sir Wolstan Dixie, of Market Bosworth. 

A number of Sir Richards and Sir Henrys succeeded in 
title and estate till the 10th June, 1756, when the last Sir 
Richard Atkins died, and devised his estates to his sister 
Penelope, wife of George Pitt, Esq., of Strathfield Saye, in 
Hants, who was created Lord Rivers in 1776. 

I have a letter from Lieui-Qeneral A. Pitt Rivers, F.S.A., 
of Rushmore, Salisbury, who writes to infonn me that he 
is a descendant of the Penelope who married the first Lord 
Rivers, and who has generously contributed to the restora- 
tion of the monuments. 

The great beauty and almost perfect condition of the 
monuments of the Atkins family, render the " find " one of 
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remarkable importance. The sculptor, whoever he was, 
must have been one of the first men of the day ; indeed, 
the small statue of little Rebecca is one of the most charm- 
ing pieces of work I have ever seen ; it is quite worthy of 
a Canova. 

From the date of the discovery of the monuments in the 
vault at Christmas, 1885, to September, 1886, very pro- 
tracted negotiations, involving a correspondence of some 
four hundred letters, had to be carried on. 

A committee was formed, for which I acted as secretary, 
and considerable technical and legal diflSculties, in the 
absence of all documentary evidence of ownership and title, 
were encountered. In the end, however, the monument 
was reconstructed, as far as possible with the original 
materials, in the north transept of St. Paul's Church, so as 
to be near the remains of those it was intended to com- 
memorate. 

Advantage was taken of the occasion to remove the fine 
marble monument of W. Hewer from the outside to the 
inside of the church, also that of a son of Bartholomew 
Clerke. The committee were kindly pleased to acknow- 
ledge my labours in the matter by a marble tablet, bearing 
the following inscription over the Atkins group. 

This Monument, 

Which had been Immured in the Year 1816 in a Vault and forgotten, 

Was, by the Exertions of 

JOHN WILLIAM GROVER 

(F.S.A. and M. Inst. C.E.), 

Of Olapham Common, 

Recovered, 

And with the Assistance of a Committee, 

And 

The Reverend F. W. Atkins Bowyer, 

Restored in the Year 1886. 

The following letter, dated 22nd September, 1886, 
appeared in the Morning Post, Times, &c. 
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THE ATKINS MONUMENTS. 

TO THE BDITOB OP THE '* MORKINO POST." 

Sib, — Your readers will remember, no doubfc, the descriptionB which 
appeared last Christmas of the find of these splendid marble figures 
in a vault— an event which caused a good deal of excitement at the 
time — hence it may be of interest if you will allow me to report that, 
after very lengthy negotiations and discussions, the figures have been 
brought to the surface, and now form a very noble monument, just com- 
pleted, in the north transept,of St. Paul's Church, Clapham, in a place 
adjoining the remains of those they represent. Since the recovery they 
have been honoured by visits from high authorities, and the opinion 
seems to be that they are remarkably fine specimens of the sculptor's art 
two hundred years ago. The recumbent figure of Lady Atkins is very 
much admired, the folds of the drapery are beautifully rendered and 
well undercut, the marble itself is very pure, like alabaster. The 
figure of the youngest child, Rebecca, is exceedingly graceful ; the 
features charmingly chiselled, and the hands worthy of Canova. But 
what excites most astonishment is the extraordinary state of preserva- 
tion in which they are, after two hundred years of changes and vicis- 
situdes. I have looked over many of the monuments in Westminster 
Abbey of that age and find few have been equally fortunate. We have 
been successful in getting them out of the vault, and into their pre- 
sent resting-place without any mishap, no easy task, as each of the 
large figures weighed nearly a ton. The whole form a most imposing 
group. On each side, are the two recumbent figures of Sir Richard 
Atkins and his lady ; they rest on altar tombs reconstructed of polished 
black and white marble surrounded with shields of the family arms. 
In the centre, standing on a slightly elevated platform of white marble, 
come the figures of the three children, the little Rebecca in the centre, 
and on each side of her the two sitting figures, Annabella, in ball cos- 
tume of the time of Louis XIY., with a book in her hand. The other 
figure is Henry, the eldest son, clad as a Roman general, with a peruke, 
an imposing figure, but open to some criticism. 

The three central figures are surmounted by a marble archpiece, 
having in the centre the principal coat of arms. An ornamental railing 
in front protects the group, which, so far as I know, has not its equal 
on this side of London, and is an object of much public interest. The 
various marble tablets recording the names and dates, with a good deal 
of poetry, are afllxed to the wall over the figtures. We hope shortly 
to have a formal unveiling ceremony performed by worthy hands ; but 
any one who takes an interest in art and antiquity can see the figures 
now on visiting the church. We have also taken the opportunity of 
taking down a very noble marble monument to William Hewer, the derk 
and friend of Pepys, which had been improperly exposed to wind and 
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weather during Bome alterations outside the church. We have now re- 
stored it to a suitable site within the building. All readers of * * Pepy s's 
Diary" will remember Will Hewer's name ; he lived in a fine house 
formerly on Clapham Common, and adjoining the one where I now 
write, and it was in his house where Pepys died, after a residence here of 
some years in retirement, after he was turned out of the Admiralty on 
the accession of Dutch William. Old Clapham was once a veiy famous 
place — ^it is now handed over to the genius of bricks and mortar, 
and its friends will have difficulty in recognising it ; hence these 
noble monuments as records of the past have especial value, and 
all will rejoice that they now occupy positions where they can be appre- 
ciated and admired as they deserve. Being much interested in your 
article on the statue of James 11. by Qrinlin Gibbons, I took the 
opportunity of looking at it this morning, when, to my astonishment, 
I saw that it was the work of the same hands that have executed the 
Roman figure of Henry Atkins at Clapham. The date corresponds, 
and so does the general style, but the most striking is the treatment 
of the bare legs, sandals with their ornamental leather work, lions' 
heads, bosses, and folds of overhanging drapery above the instep ; and 
I venture to ask the artistic world to inspect the two statues at the 
earliest opportunity, and of confirming my views, which 1 feel sure it 
will do. I have made a sketch of the statue's feet in Whitehall, and 
then put it beside the photograph at Clapham, when the striking 
resemblance is at once seen. In my opinion, although the figure of 
James U. is imposing, it is in point of real power and as a work of art 
a long way behind Henry Atkins, the poa^ of which is superb. The 
only fault is the legs are rather small, and the absurd peruke spoils 
the head and otherwise noble face. James IL has an olive wreath, 
which gives his head a better chance. Assuming that my surmises 
are correct, then it is only fair to conclude that all the three figures 
of the children at Clapham — for they are evidently by the same hand 
— are the work of the famous Grinlin Gibbons, and, as such, of 
national interest. — I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

J. W. GROVBR, P.S.A. 

Chase Lodge, Clapham Common, 
September 22, 1886. 
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ADDENDA. 



Sib GEORas Guove writes to me 17 January, 1887 : 

** I was at school in a row of houses still standing near the church, 

from 1828 to 1830 The pound and stocks were, I think, near 

the Cock Inn^ and the cage was on the same side of the common as 
ihe spring well a little beyond. The common was quite a wild place ; 
one of the larger ditches had an iron girder across it, which was said to 
have been put there by old Brunei, the engineer of the Thames Tunnel. 
A smaller ditch ran down from the windmill towards the church, and 
was bordered by old lime-trees. There were little fish in the ditch. 
The Mount Pond was then connected to the shore by a path. There 
were no omnibuses ; the only communication to town was by two- 
horse coach at the comer of Manor-street and the main road. There 
was a large farm-yard, which certainly stood there as late as 1832." 



Since the type for this Memoir was set up, I have obtained the 
following particulars, which are of interest, bringing down to the pre- 
sent time. 

Mr. Percy M. Thornton's father, was Admiral Samuel Thornton, 
son of Samuel Thornton, Esq., M.P., and served under Sir James 
Hillier in H.M.S. Phoebe, when she took the U.S. frigate Essex in 
Valparaiso Bay, in 1814. He was, it appears, the first man to hoist 
the English flag at Rangoon during the first Burmese war. 

The AdmiraVs brother was the John Thornton of the Terrace, Clap- 
ham-road (page 63), whose wife was a Miss Parry, whose beauty was 
so notorious that she was called the ** Terrace Queen''* at Clapham for 
many years. When the old people were turned out of their home by 
the march of progress, they retired to Old Park, Nightingale-lane, 
where they died. 

The present head of the family is John Thornton, Esq., of Onslow 
Gardens, who would of course be the eldest son of John of the 
Terrace ; he married Bishop Heber's daughter, and was in high repute 
in India, when his health necessitated his retirement. 



THE END. 
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